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A Flag with 46.200 Stars 


Tht service flag of the Bell System 
had 46.200 stars on May L. It has a 
lot more now. Telephone men and 
women are serving with the armed 


forces everywhere. 


Those who are right in the middle 
of the fighting realize especially the 
importance of the telephone job 


hack home. 


*Tell the gang.” their letters say. 


“tO keep on plugeing. 


“We wouldn't have the stuff | 
fighting if the rest of the Bell 5) 
tem wasn't sticking to the job a 
pushing through the calls that ¢ 


things done. 


“Takes team-work to win a war 


especially a big one like this.” 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM | A 
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*% Your continued help in making only vital calls to 


war-busy centers is more and more essential every day. 
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"7 VETTERS COMMENT 


FOR TONIGHT 


Tonight’s target is any spot 
in the world where our 
Command chooses to con- 
centrate air power. Every 
PAYNE worker is proud 
to have a small, yet vital 
part in the miracle of pro- 
duction that supplies De- 
mocracy’s armed forces. 


TARGET FOR TOMORROW 


“On the target” of America’s 
post-war expectations is the 
planning now taking place in 
PAYNE laboratories and draft- 
ing rooms. After the war, we 
shall be even better equipped 
to resume our nearly 30 years’ 
leadership in the peaceful 
science of heating. 


* 


PAYHEHERT 


Payne 


FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Office Job 
Definitions 


To the Editor: 

In the June issue of American Bust- 
NESS On page 17 the salary ranges as de- 
termined by the National War Labor 
Board, as announced June 8, 1943, for 
the Chicago area, are specified. 

Various job titles are used and it 
would be of interest to me to know 
whether these job titles, together with 
the outline of duties, are available. 

It is entirely possible that these job 
titles were taken from the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles published by the 
Department of Labor. If this is the case, 
will you please inform me, as I desire to 
make a check using the salary ranges 
for comparative purposes and _ before 
making this check would like to deter- 
mine if like jobs are being compared, 
Gro. H. Friepricu, office manager, Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
To the Editor: 

I was very much interested in the ar- 
ticle beginning on page 17 of the June 
issue of your publication pertaining to 
job classifications and salary rate range 
for office employees in the Chicago area 
and I would like very much to secure 
a copy of the job definitions which apply 
for each classification and grade.—F. A. 
Ruri, secretary, Butler Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


To the Editor: 

There appears on page 17 of your 
June issue of American Business a job 
classification rate schedule for the 
Chicago area, as determined by the 


National War Labor Board as announc: 
on June 8, 1943. Are there availa! 
similar schedules for New York Cit 
Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles; and Bostor 

Your presentation of the schedule a: 
treatment of the subject were both tin. 
ly and helpful—James F. Woops, tre« 
urer, Crosby Steam Gage §& Valve Com 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Epiror’s Comment: The classificatio: 
for office jobs published in our J 
issue were prepared by the Regior 
War Labor Board at Chicago in coopet 
tion with the Office Management As 
ciation of Chicago. Some time back this 
association made a survey of 59 firms 
16 industries in the Chicago area. We 
understand, however, that the Natio: 
War Labor Board is now working 
more complete classifications for office 
workers as a basis for new job defi 
tions. One of the most complete spe« 
cations for office jobs we have seen m 
by a private enterprise is that used 
the salary administration system of t! 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacti 
ing Company. Space will not permit 1 
detailing of these classifications he: 
However, the editors of American brs 
NESS magazine have just completed a 1 
port on salary administration pl 
dealing specifically with office work« 
This report, now on the press, has be: 
prepared as a special service to 
subscribers and is not for sale. It w 
be mailed, when ready, to any subscril 
to AMERrIcAN Business in consideration 
a 15 months’ subscription renewal. 

In a bulletin issued by the Natio: 
War Labor Board “clarifying” Gen 
Order No. 31, it was stated that )} 
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classifications or rate ranges presuppose 
more than mere descriptive titles of 
positions. The job classifications must be 
clearly defined and described as to con- 
tent. It is our understanding that even- 
tually each Regional War Labor Board 
will prepare and publish similar classifi- 
cations and rate ranges for office jobs. 


Advocates Seclusion 
For the Executive 


lo the Editor: 


On page 2 of the current issue of 
American Business I notice a letter to 
the editor under the heading, “Who in 
Business Needs a Private Office?” 

Perhaps I am a little biased in this 
matter. I really don’t think I am, for in 
this day of our F. D. R. 1943, sweltering 
through the muddy fields and foggy days 
of priorities, End Use, L-219, WPB, 
OPA, and CIO, surely we are not look- 
ing for business, nor am I working on 
iny propaganda for days to come. 
Rather am I taking an academic view- 
point of the pros and cons of private 
offices. 

First let me stipulate that you are 
right when you say, “... take up tre- 
mendous amount of space .. . occupy 
the best part of the office . . . best light 
ind ventilation.” Not that it is 100 per 
cent that way. Heavens, no! (About 20 
per cent I would say.) Office workers are 
hired for their production, and produc- 
tion cannot reach any high level under 
these conditions. 

Now a bookkeeper is hired to keep 
hooks; a typist is hired to type; an 
executive is hired to think. For thirty 
vears, as head of this business, I have 
been engaged in the engineering and 
laying out of office space. I have an un- 
ilterable opinion, a firm conclusion, that 
men who are hired to think must have 
. certain amount of seclusion, uninter- 
rupted and undistracted by the noise and 
the clatter of the work-a-day office. The 
conference room is a splendid idea, but 
it is a mighty poor substitute for the 
private office. 

If an executive’s sole duties are check- 
ing over reports, answering routine 
questions, “yessing” the customers, etc., 
he certainly does not belong in a private 
office. But an executive, in the true sense 
of the word, really needs seclusion, shel- 
tered from unwelcome callers or inter- 
ruptions of any kind. This office should 
have a door, if for no other reason than 
that once in a while he can go in there, 
slam the door, throw his hat on the floor, 
jump on it, and say, “What the hell is 
xoing to happen next?” 

Therefore, it is my judgment that 
ranking executives should not alone have 
offices but well furnished offices, plus all 
comforts which can be installed therein 
such as closets, private lavatory, and 
tir conditioning. Such things as these are 
morale builders—and there are times, 
more than a few—when John P. Execu- 
tive needs morale in this perplexing 
work-a-day world.—T. F. Peirce, presi- 
dent, Pacific Desk Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DS OR CONTRACTS 
WITH THE JOB 


McBee Keysort is both the world’s 
fastest card system and the most 
flexible. If the accounting job requires 
handling a million cards a day, or just 
a thousand, it’s all the same to Keysort. 
Trained operators are not required, and 
costly machinery or equipment is not 
needed. Ask the McBee representative. 


THE M€BEE COMPANY 


295 Madison Ave.. New York 


Offices in Principal Cities 




















A Popular Dartnell Slidefilm 
‘KEEP YOURS ROLLING” 


An inspirational, educational sound-slidefilm which ‘‘sells’’ sales- 
men, service men, and other car users the importance of careful 
use of cars, so that they will last for the duration. 


This film runs for twenty minutes and may be used with any standard sound- 
slidefilm projector. If you do not have a projector you can borrow or rent one. 


Send for descriptive literature. Show the film at meetings and then have a discus- 
sion on how members of your organization can “keep theirs rolling.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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ane LOUDS are gathering on 
the business horizon. For 
one thing it looks very 
much as though another 
sixty days will end the 
Little Steel formula so far 
as the National War La- 
bor Board is concerned. 
For all the talk about 
“rolling back” food prices, 
watermelons are selling for 
$1.80 in Connecticut fac- 
tory towns. Some Iowa 
farms are now selling at 
prices above what the 
same farms sold for in the 
1920 land boom. Wages 
are going up steadily, under one pretense or an- 
other, in spite of the efforts of NWLB to “hold the 
line.” All of which adds up to one simple fact: The 
inflation we have been talking about for ten years is 
here. The administration’s price and wage stabiliza- 





tion program is beginning to creak. The vicious cycle 
which has started may yet be checked, but business 
men have reluctantly come to the conclusion that the 
odds are against that happening; so they are putting 
up the storm ports. That seems like common sense. 
If we are going to have a squall, let’s be ready for it. 
If it blows over, why, that’s all right too. 


Inflation Hedges 


Once in a while Roger Babson says something im- 
portant. One important thing he said recently, which 
possibly you did not read, is that the only hedge 
against inflation is character. Buying farms may 
seem the best hedge, but if you have to police your 
farms to keep the black market operators from 
stealing your live stock and your crops, a farm may 
not prove to be so good after all. Equities are better 
than dollar investments, but who knows how high 
taxes will go? Certainly as inflation begins to take 


+ 
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hold, taxes will be doubled and trebled because taxes 
are deflationary. Inventories may offer a stop-gap, 
but little more. They will soon melt away and when 
replaced with high cost merchandise, somebody will 
be burned. But if you have a reputation in the busi 
ness community for being a man of your word; if 
you are rated a “live wire” and know your business, 
then you have three assets which inflation cannot 
touch. Even if everything goes smash (which it won’t ) 
you can always start up again. If in addition to 
knowledge and character you have friends, you ar 
even better off. The time may come in America whe: 
a business man will need all the friends he can get. 
That is why one of the best investments we can mak 
is acquiring loyal business friends. If you lose your 
money, but still have “know how,” character, and 
friends, it is not important. But if you lose you 
friends, and your character, then you have lost all 


Restless Foremen 


Beneath the high sounding objectives of th 
Foremen’s Association of America, which pulled ai 
estimated 2500 supervisors out of the Ford plants i: 
Detroit, lies an explosive issue. Foremen, regarde«| 
as a part of management, are fed up on seeing me: 
and women under their supervision making mor 
money than they are paid. Foremen have stood o: 
the side lines and scen the benefits which have ac 
crued to the rank and file of workers under tli 
Wagner Act, and the present flare-up is a part of th 
strategy of the association to secure these same privi 
leges. There is something to be said for the foremen’s 
position. Management has been handicapped by 
salary stabilization restrictions on foremen’s pay, bu! 
these have now been eased by the Treasury Depart 
ment which on July 1 authorized pay differentials 
favoring foremen. This situation with foremen may 
get worse before it gets better. CIO and AFL unions. 
some of which already require foremen of organize« 
plants to hold union cards, will naturally move t: 
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stop the foremen’s association, which is independent. 








to get this membership themselves. So this issue is 
likely to get hot. It is not too late to undertake a 
foremen’s relation program designed to tie that group 
closer to the management. 


Getting Workers 


Of the many devices now being used to attract 
workers about the most practical plan which has 
come to our attention is that used by Homer Cape- 
hart of Indianapolis. Capchart is president of the 
Packard Manufacturing Corporation there. He is the 
man who staged the Willkie rally at Elwood back in 
1940. He still is mass-meeting minded, and period- 
ically gets his several thousand workers together for 
i “pep” talk. Capehart spent his youth “rustling” 
jobs, as he puts it, and knows that most men who 
are looking for work are broke. So he instituted a 
rule at his plants that any man who comes to work 
can walk into the office and borrow $25 to be de- 
lucted from his first pay check. If that is hitting the 
first pay check too hard, extended deductions can 
be arranged. Capehart told a group of executives in 
Chicago that this simple device attracted hundreds 
of men. The losses, he reported, are very small. 


A Curb for Absenteeism 


One wonders if there is not too much mass think- 
ing about the absentee problem. Instead of using a 
shotgun, perhaps we ought to use a rifle and do some 
sharpshooting. The head of a small war plant in 
Chicago with a hundred employees reports he has 
cut absenteeism to almost nothing by having his 
timekeeper place a list of all absentees on his desk 
every morning at 9 o’clock. He personally calls all 
those who look like they need attention, and if he 
cannot get a satisfactory answer over the telephone, 
gets into his car and drives to the man’s home to check 
up. While this takes time at the outset, it has a tre- 
mendous effect on the men. It not only makes them 
realize how important the management considers 
their work, but they know if they stay home without 
a good reason the boss will be over to see them. 


$50,000 a Year Jobs 


It used to be said that trade associations exist for 
the benefit of their secretaries. But the war is fast 
changing that. Twice fortunate, these days, is an 
industry which has a strong trade association with 
a strong man at the head of it. Consider for instance 
the case of agricultural implements. About a year 
ago WPB, intent upon saving steel and not a bit 
‘oncerned about food supply, decreed a drastic cut 
in farm implements. The implement manufacturers 
through their trade association went into action. 
The seeretary of the association convinced a group 
f influential Congressmen that such a cut in farm 
machinery would be disastrous to food production. 
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As a result farm equipment now stands at the very 
top of the tasks which face Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones. It is still “too little—too late” but at 
least the allotments of critical material for farm ma- 
chinery have been increased. It is probable that be- 
fore long we shall have in this country industry- 
wide collective bargaining. That seems to be the long 
term objective of the National War Labor Board. 
Here is another challenge to the trade association. 
And there will be endless ways a trade association 
can serve its membership in the adjustment period 
after the war. Unfortunately only a few of the hun- 
dreds of trade associations have capable leadership. 
Too many are managed by secretaries who are over- 
paid at $5,000 a year. A really capable executive 
secretary is worth whatever it takes to hire him, and 
our guess is that the time is not far away when 
running a trade association will be a better paying 
job than running the biggest company which belongs 
to the association. Salaries of $50,000 and up will 
not be unusual for the secretary who really has 
something “ton the ball.” 


One Million Salesmen 


The building industry alone will need 10,000 sales 
managers and 100,000 salesmen to market its prod- 
ucts after the war. Other industries have equally 
ambitious plans to maintain a high level of postwar 
employment. When you consider the sales people 
needed by the retail and service trades if they are to 
measure up to their postwar opportunities, something 
like a million salesmen must be added to our present 
marketing machinery to do the job ahead. Where are 
these million men coming from? This question cropped 
up again and again at the conference of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives held in Chicago on 
June 19. There were many answers, but they all 
boiled down to one—this army of postwar salesmen 
will have to be created. And it will be up to the sales 
managers of America to find them, to select them, 
and to train them. It is the biggest job sales manage- 
ment ever faced, and upon how well it is done may 
depend the kind of an economy we Americans must 
live under for the next hundred years. So, as its con- 
tribution to postwar planning, the sales managers’ 
association will shortly launch a national campaign 
to “sell” selling as a career to young men with sales 
aptitude. Working through demobilization schools 
and with other groups of potential salesmen, this 
program will explain that selling is the short road 
to business leadership. It will be a tremendous job. 
The National Federation of Sales Executives is to be 
congratulated for having the vision to undertake it, 
and it is to be hoped it will also have the support 
of every employer of salesmen in the United States 
and Canada. The program represents a concrete con- 
tribution to the restoration of our system of private 


J.C. A. 


enterprise in postwar America. 





UNLOCK DITTO POSSIBILITIES ! 


PRODUCTION, PAYROLL,PURCHASING,ORDER-BILLING 
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“DITTO SPEEDS OUR DELIVERIES A FULL 
WEEK ON PARTS PRODUCTION!” 


— CHAIN BELT COMPANY 







Speed! Dependability! Error-proof accuracy!—these are 





the essentials of war industry. 






Ditto Business Systems are unlocking boundless oppor- 
tunities for speeding production, purchasing, payroll, 
order-billing—in large plants and small, geared to war 








production! 






Today, scarcely a ship, combat plane, tank, giant glider 
or block-busting bomb is speeded to the front without 
the efficient aid of Ditto! 







Ditto eliminates retyping, releases countless hands for 
other needed skills—does the work faster, better, more 






economically! 
Write TODAY for free samples of Ditto Systems which 
can serve you in every plant operation! 







PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 






PAYROLL— Obtain all records from one single writing! 






PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 






ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90% of all typing! 
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TIM Hal Business 


Harry Moock, hard hitting vice 
resident for Chrysler’s Plymouth 
!Jivision, has a deep-seated convic- 
on that when the real story is 
id of what salesmen have done 
win this war it will be an eye 
pener. He tells about one of his 
one managers, for example, who 
ook a job as a supervisor in a 
var plant when the fracas with 
Hitler started. He didn’t 
know very much about production, 


llerr 


but he did understand human na- 
ture. So he did the obvious thing; 
le went to each man and said, 
“Bill, what is there about your job 
hat is holding you back from get- 
ting out twice as much produc- 
tion?” And Bill told him. Then he 
vot busy, found out the answer to 
Bill’s problem and together he and 
Bill went to work. Results soon 
won attention. The one-time sales- 
man was stepped up to a more im- 
portant job as plant manager. He 
did the same thing with his de- 
partment managers. And the first 
thing you know they made him 
president of the company. Simple, 
isn’t it? Yes, doing the obvious is 
sinple. Yet it is one man in a 
thousand who does it. Why? 


Admiral Nimitz may not have 
lone too well at Pearl Harbor, 
jut to him must go credit for using 
salesmen on recruiting work. Tech- 
nically trained navy men approach 
ie recruiting problem in the tra- 
ditional navy way, in use since the 
Bess. To 


he hard bitten sea dog a recruit 


lays of good Queen 
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is just a necessary evil. But to a 
salesman a prospective recruit is 
an opportunity and a challenge. 
He is a prospect to be sold. There 
is a difference. 


Saunders Norvell, dean of 
hardware men, tells how one big 
wholesale house in a western targe 
area has prepared for air attack. 
A set of orders, completely item- 
ized and signed, has been prepared 
and put away in the basement of 
the company president’s home in 
one of the suburbs of the city 
where the establishment is located. 
If the area is blitzed and any- 
thing happens to the company’s 
large warchouses and offices, the 
plan is to put the orders in the 
mail immediately. The needed mer- 
chandise will be forthcoming with 
all possible speed. That is what 
forearmed. The 


you call being 


only thing is, we wonder how 
many of the items called for in the 
orders could be shipped by the 
suppliers. But, anyhow, it is a 


good idea. 


Homer Capehart, the man who 
staged the Willkie rally in Elwood 
back in 1940, is a successful busi- 
ness man, president of the Packard 
Manufacturing Corporation, now 
100 per cent in war production. 
Capehart is an advocate of em- 
plovee relations policies that you 
can “get your teeth into” as he 
told a national sales executives’ 
month. 


meeting in Chicago lasi 


“For example,” he said, “nearly 


every employee at one time or an- 
other has some legal problem which 
nearly worries him to death. Some- 
body threatens him with a suit, or 
there is a complication about a 
lease. Little things to you and me, 
but tremendous things to him.” 
Well, when an employee is all hot 
and bothered about something like 
that, he is not going to hit the 
ball as hard as he could if his 
mind was free. So Homer Cape- 
hart employs a well known legal 
firm to advise and consult with 
any employee who needs legal ad- 
vice. Any employee is at liberty to 
secure such advice at the com- 
pany’s expense. Of course, there is 
a limit. The company won’t sue for 
an employee. But it will help him 
and he is at perfect liberty to take 
his legal problems to the company’s 
attorney either at the plant, or at 
the attorney’s office. It’s a grand 
idea. It works. More companies 


ought to do it. 


Henry J. Kaiser, hailed as the 
modern wizard of shipbuilding, 
was warmly defended by Admiral 
Howard L. Vickery, vice chairman 
US Maritime 


a House subcommittee let loose a 


Commission, when 
story that production was badly 
delayed and muddled at Kaiser’s 
Richmond (California) shipyards. 
Although delays were not denied, 
Kaiser was cleared of all blame by 
the testimony of the Admiral, who 
added _ that 
shipbuilding program in all yards 


Kaiser had put the 


six months ahead of schedule. 





"Pre-Fab” Homes a Postwar 
Opportunity 


Bror Dahlberg, president of the 
Celotex Corporation of Chica- 
go, has been very much in the 
news of late with his forecasts 
of things to come in residential 
building. Born sixty-two years 
ago in Sweden, he came to the 
United States when eight years 
old and got his first job as an 
elevator pilot at fifteen. For a 
time he was in the furniture 
business, and before organiz- 
ing the Celotex Company in 
1921 he was a traffic and rail- 
road rate counselor. In the ac- 
companying article he points 
out the inadequacy of our 
housing today and tells some 
of the postwar developments 


for the building industry 





BY BROR DAHLBERG 


President, Celotex Company 


O UNDERSTAND what the 

building industry means to pros- 
perity and employment in_ the 
United States we need only look at 
a few figures from the past. There 
is scarcely a man in any line of 
business who does not profit, di- 
rectly or indirectly, when the home 
building industry of this country 


is busy. 


major problems in creating an 
insuring a high level of postwa 
employment is to create and insu: 
a high level of building activity i 
that period. There are som 
authorities who believe that if w 
could have added a high level 

building to any of the depressio: 
years much of our depression u 


employment would have disa; 





Architect’s sketch of a typical postwar home which could be built at astonishing- 
ly low cost. These homes are both artistic and serviceable and, with expected 
transportation advances could be built many miles from our overcrowded cities 


To fully understand this, con- 
trast the figures for a good and a 
bad building year. In 1925, which 
was a reasonably good year, we in- 
total 
national income in home building; 
in 1933, a bad year, we invested 


vested 7 per cent of our 


less than 114 per cent. 
It would be idle to 
whether a heavy building year is 


argue 


the cause or the result of general 
S 
prosperity, but the fact remains 
that general prosperity, wide em- 
> - 
ployment, and a high level of 
inevitably 


building activity are 


joined. This being true, one of the 


peared. Widespread employment! 
the building trades creates emplo 
ment in many related, and son 


nonrelated, lines. 


The need for building is obvious. 
> 


but here again we need to exami 
a few figures to appreciate the | 
portance and extent of this ne: 
There were about 37,000,000 dw: 
ing units in 1940. More than ha 
of these were either obsolete or 
need of major repairs, baths, 

both. Of this total 
7,000,000 units were ripe for 

placement. Since then, we have h: 


more thi: 


nearly three years of loss by fu 
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her obsolescence, fire, flood, and 
ther damage. 

In the decade prior to 1941 we 
wovided only three new dwelling 
nits for every five new families 
ormed. This alone created a def- 
it of 


omes. 


more than one million 


Population is increasing 
nd new families are being formed 
the rate of about 420,000 a 
ar. This figure is perhaps too 
Ww, as marriage rates have in- 
eased since the beginning of the 
ur. Most of the new families being 
rvmed today are being housed 
mporarily, and in some places 
most shamefully—with parents, 
rooming houses, trailer camps, 
urist camps, hotels, and other 
nporary accommodations. Here 


is another million or so families 
which will be clamoring for better 
homes after the new husbands re- 
turn from the battlefields. 

Thus it is plain we have a tre- 
mendous need for new homes: First, 
because we have not kept pace with 
the needs resulting from popula- 
tion increases and new families; 
second, because we have not kept 
our present supply of homes in re- 
pair; and third, because we have 
not fully replaced obsolete homes 
or homes destroyed by fire or other 
violent causes, such as floods, tor 
nados, ete. 

It is popular to talk about the 
pent demand for automobiles, re 
frigerators, radios, washing ma- 


chines, and other products whose 


The type of dwelling shown above is still found in many industrial districts 
today. The development of low cost housing such as the home shown below 
will, Mr. Dahlberg thinks, bring about the decentralization of industry and 
an attractive, comfortable ‘‘home in the country”’ for every provident worker 
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production ceased soon after Pearl! 
Harbor. But the building industry 
will face a demand which has been 
damned up for nearly fifteen years. 
Only in a couple of years during 
this period did we build anywhere 
near the number of homes needed. 

Actually it is certain we will 
1,500,000 


homes a year for ten years before 


need to build at least 


we catch up with our needs. The 
Department of Commerce  esti- 
mates 1,860,000 homes per year 
for ten years. The need is obvious. 
The question which should concern 
every man interested in high level 
employment after the war is, “Can 
we supply the need?” 

Right now there are a number of 
forces in motion, or being set in 
motion, which indicate we have a 
good chance of being able to sup- 
ply that need. To supply it we 
must provide for adequate financ- 
ing. We must improve traditional 
building methods. We must bring 
the cost down to the point where 
people in lower earning brackets 
are able to buy homes. 

Suppose we look at the first 
question first—can we finance the 
building of a million and a half 
homes a year? In the period be- 
tween 1919 and 1935 an average 
of 4.5 per cent of the national in- 
come was represented by home 
building. We anticipate a national 
income of at least $140,000,000, 
000 annually after the war. The 
figure may be higher, and many 
authorities point out that it must 
be higher if our total labor is to 
be satisfactorily employed after 
the war. If we achieve this national 
income and invest the same per- 
centage of it in housing as we did 
between 1919 and 1935 (in only 
two vears of this period did we 
build nearly enough homes to sat 
isfy our needs) we have a total of 
$6,300,000,000. If we 
equal the percentage of 1925, the 
total would be $9,800,000,000. 

Actually we did invest $5,400, 
000,000 in housing in 1925; so 


either of the figures seems reason- 


should 


able if we have the employment 
and national income anticipated. 


Frankly, this is somewhat “iffy,” 
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but the truth seems to be that we 
must have a national income of 
somewhere near this figure if our 
present industrial system is to 
survive. 

In 1925 the average cost per 
unit was $4800. Today the skill 
and progress of the building in- 
dustry insure a better house for 
less money. We could build a mil- 
lion and a half homes at $4,000 
each for $6,000,000,000, 
is but $600,000,000 more than we 
spent for building and repairs in 


which 


1925. This seems to indicate that 
the money will be available to build 
the homes we need. 

But there are still other rea- 
sons to believe the money will be 
available. It is estimated by no less 
an authority than the National 
Association of Manufacturers that 
the American people will have, at 
the war’s end: 
$ 24,000,000,000 in war bonds 

134,000,000,000 in 

From these figures it seems rea- 


cash 


sonable to suppose that plenty of 
money will be available for the 
necessary down payment on homes. 
The home loan should be the safest 
private investment in existence— 
and the interest return should not 
much exceed the yield for a Gov- 
ernment bond. To make such inter- 
est rates attractive to capital our 
outworn mortgage laws must be 
overhauled. There is no reason 
why foreclosure cannot be made as 
simple and inexpensive as putting 
a stamp ona letter. It can be done 
without endangering the interest 
of the home owner. 

Assistance from the Government 
is needed only to overcome two ob- 
stacles—moth-eaten building codes 
and inadequate financing. Home 
loan insurance is needed to cover 
that 
money will be available on a basis 


all housing, so building 
comparable with the cost of ma- 
terials and labor. 

By refusing to loan money on 
homes built at too high a cost 
because of obsolete building codes, 
the Government can correct the 
faulty codes that persist after the 
war. Many new materials are com- 
ing into the home building picture. 
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We need codes which will permit 
use of these materials as soon as 
they have been proved. Building 
codes must be based on quality 
and performance of the materials 
used. Instead of specifying that a 
wall should be so inches 
thick, the 


specify its load bearing and sur- 


many 
modern code should 
face strength, its imperviousness to 
weather. A roof should be judged 
by its capacity to withstand the 
strains of rain, wind, and snow, 
not by how its rafters and shingles 
are assembled. 

This brings us to a much dis- 
cussed subject, known to the 
building trades as “pre-fabs,” or 
to be more exact, prefabricated 
homes, built on an assembly line in 
a factory and brought to the 
building lot ready for almost in- 
stant erection and completion. 
Perhaps some writers have prom- 
ised too much for prefabricated 
homes. We must remember that a 
certain amount of prefabrication 
has been going on in the building 
trades for Shop 
made millwork is not new. Kitchen 


many years. 
cabinets, mantels, window frames, 
door frames—these and_ other 
items of a home have been brought 
to the building ready for assembly. 
Immediately after the war there 
will probably be an increase in the 
amount of shop work in home con- 
struction. In addition there will be 
field shops which, in an operation 
where a number of homes are being 
erected at the same time, will do 
considerable prefabrication. Some 
people think that unions will op- 


pose prefabrication to the point 


where progress in this field will be 
halted. I think this opinion does a 
grave injustice to labor. Labor is 
not opposed to progress. I have 
talked with 
working on houses built by new 


building craftsmen 
construction methods and with new 
materials. Without exception these 
men were enthusiastic. 

As a sample of what we may 
expect in improved building meth- 
ods, but not true prefabrication, 
we have only to look at 1,000 
homes built for the employees of 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 


near Baltimore, Maryland. Thes 
homes are not cheap, temporary 
structures, but permanent, low 
cost dwellings. Walls and roof ma 
terials are factory made and deliy 
ered to the building site, pre-engi 
neered for mass production. .\ 
total of only 35 man-hours is 1 
quired to erect the foundatio 
walls, doors, windows, and roof « 
one 414-room house. Many say 
ings are possible in the construc 
tion of homes in projects simila 
to this one, and there is good re: 
son to believe we will have man 
similar projects after the war. 
In these homes a field shop cu 
rough lumber to proper dimension 
and builds such items as_ ro: 
trusses. Columns are manufactur 
at a millwork plant and shipp 
to the building site. Floor and wa 
framing are lumber, and an « 
burning furnace goes into ea 
house before the flooring is lai 
Cemesto Board (a Celotex prox 
uct) is nailed to the wood column 
Wood casement windows a 
slipped into place, and preman 
factured roof trusses are fitt 
into position quickly, with a mi: 


Boa: 


which comprises the complete w: 


mum of labor. Cemesto 
of the house, including exteri 
and interior finish, with ampk 
sulation against heat and cold. 
made of cane fibre insulation boa 
core, sealed with a special coi 
pound between two layers ol 
weather-, fire-, and wear-resista 
combination of asbestos and 
ment. It comes to the building s 
in panels 12 feet long and 4 fi 
wide. 

There are of course other « 
velopments in housing which 
bring down costs, yet offer 
man with a modest income a hoi 
which will serve his every purpos 
at a price he can afford. If » 
fabrication lives up to even a }« 
tion of its promises, costs will 
cut further and millions of peo 
now housed in backward areas 
cities can enjoy owning homes « 
living in suburban areas. With 
development of the helicopter 
may in ten years see communi! 
(Continued on page 


for living 
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A Pattern for Your Public 
Relations Program 


UBLIC relations programs are, 

or should be, given major status 
by large businesses, for where the 
small employer deals with a hand- 
ful of workers and a comparative- 
vy small segment of his community, 
he contacts of the larger ones 
iffect 
several millions of the population. 


from several thousand to 
The extreme case is that of the 
major telephone system which 
deals with the bulk of the popula- 
ion. And I should like to say at 
his point that, in my opinion, this 
svstem has done a remarkable and 
uutstanding public relations job. 

First and foremost, look to your 
ndustrial or employee relations. 
Pursue an enlightened policy. If it 
s not right you will be the suf- 
erer, particularly in this day of 
itbor stringency. Dissatisfied em- 
ilovees have ways of manifesting 


From an address before the Chicago 
sales Executives Club, June 19, 1943. 
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their dissatisfaction, labor freeze 
or no labor freeze. I say flatly that 
no enterprise will long prosper 
without good labor relations. 


Then, see to it that the em- 


plovees are made aware of the 


part played by the free enterprise 
system in achieving the mutually 
beneficial relationship. Do _ it 
through your house organs, with 
employee meetings, and by any 
other means for spreading the 
word. To us, industrial relations 
are so important they are the first 
responsibility of the executive vice 
president of our company. His 
platform can be briefly stated: 
“The confidence of employees 
and management in each other, 
so essential to real business 
progress, can come only from 
fair dealing in every day’s work. 
There is no substitute for per- 
sonal contact.” 
Too many heads of businesses, 


in most cases because of the large 


BY WHIPPLE JACOBS 


President, Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago 


size of their plants, have lost touch 
with the personal factor in indus- 
trial relations. They cannot meet 
or know all or even a good per- 
centage of their employees, but 


they can project themselves 


through their superintendents, 
foremen, and supervisors. These 
must 


intermediaries of contact 


know you—believe in you—and 
properly interpret you. How well 
they succeed depends on your sin- 
cerity and intelligence in proce- 
dure. The distance that tends to 
grow between the shop and_ the 
carpeted sanctum must be kept as 
short as is humanly possible. 
Many manufacturers are con- 
difficult 


problems brought about by war 


fronted with consumer 
conditions. Our company, in com- 
mon with many others, has had to 
severely curtail goods to regular 
customers in order to take care of 
war demands. Again a policy of 
complete frankness and fair deal- 
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What Are Good Public Relations? 


‘The commonly accepted definition of public relations is 
action intended to win good will for, and confidence in, an 
enterprise, a cause, or a personality. But when the objectives 
are attained they simply present the open manifestations 
of a whole train of internal and external measures. Good 
public relations stem from right thinking, right acting, and 


® factor.. 


tising and salesmen’s calls. 


ness associations. 





sincerity in dealings with all relationships.”’ 


EMPLOYEE OR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Retain the personal 
. the distance between the shop and the carpeted sanctum 
must be kept as short as is humanly possible. 


CUSTOMER-CONSUMER-SUPPLIER RELATIONS. Today when sup- 

® pliers must severely curtail goods to regular customers a policy of 
complete frankness and fair dealing will do much to retain good will. 
Maintain customer interest in your products by a continuation of adver- 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS. Stockholders are concerned with the 

® way the business is conducted, as well as with their dividends, and 

offer a splendid opportunity to rally powerful support for the principles 
about which we are so much concerned. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS. Business men should set aside time for 
® participation in activities for community betterment, take part in 
approved charity drives, and be active in their industry and general busi- 


GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. The vast majority of industry be- 
® lieves in full cooperation with the Government, particularly during 
these times, and a reasoned effort for mutually harmonious relations. 


PRESS RELATIONS. We must cooperate with the press in responding 

® frankly to newspaper inquiries on matters affecting the public interest 

and submitting to the press only factual and accurate news items which 
are of value and have a constructive effect. 








ing will do much to retain good 
will. Advertising should be con- 
tinued and, where possible, sales- 
men—who are front line 
—should maintain their 


your 
troops - 
contacts. During the first world 
war many businesses stopped their 
advertising because they had noth- 
ing to sell, with the result that a 
goodly number became casualties 
of their own poor foresight and of 
aggressive competitors, 

Great care should be used in 
preparation of copy with a view 
to maintaining customer interest 
in your products. But, at this time 
I should like to sound a note of 
warning and caution. Overadver- 
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tising, just because Uncle Sam 
pays most of the cost, can back- 
fire, and pure bragging of the 
part you are taking in the war 
effort may grow monotonous, since 
of course we are all doing our ut- 
most to win the war, and our cus- 
tomers recognize it. 

Policies toward stockholders are 
in need of examination and ventila- 
tion. ‘Too often management as- 
sumes the stockholder—the real 
owner of the business—is little con- 
cerned with the way the business 
is conducted so long as he receives 
dividends. Some managements are 
self-constituted autocracies, with 
no sense of responsibility to any 


but a few dominant stockholders 
In my opinion, management is 
wrong in both cases. 

Management’s responsibility is 
in the nature of a trusteeship o: 
stewardship for the stockholders 
They have no vested rights in 
their jobs, but must retain then 
on the basis of their contributio: 
to the common weal. 

In the main, the nation’s stock 
holders are wage and salary earn 
ers. Of course they are concerne: 
with dividends, but they are als: 
concerned with the way the busi 
ness is conducted, and the kind o 
treatment they receive. You can 
not flout the true owners of you 
company without arousing resent 
ment and alienating their support 
There are an estimated 13,000,00¢ 
shareholders in the country. I 
that group we have a splendid o; 
portunity to rally powerful su; 
port for the principle about whic 
we are so much concerned. Unlik 
other minority groups with thei 
special aims, any program for t] 
benefit of the shareholders mus 
first benefit the nation, since fa 
vorable conditions for the investo 
flow from high employment an 
production. 

It is 
business men to tie into communit 


extremely valuable f 
relations. They should set asic 
time for participation in various 
civic affairs, aid in activities fi 
community betterment, take pai 
in approved charity drives, and ly 
active in their industry and ge: 
eral business associations. T! 
benefits are twofold; we are a 
sincerely interested in bettering 
the community affairs, and ov 
companies benefit from the resul 
ing wholesome public attention. 
Whether we like it or not, « 
are in business with the Gover 
ment to a greater degree than ev 
before, which means we are co! 
fronted with a government rel: 
tions problem. One school 
thought counsels a bare minimu 
of contact with the Federal Go 
ernment, giving only the compu 
sory cooperation required by la 
or the rulings (Continued on page 5 
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WHEN THE BUSY SIGNAL 
HOLDS UP BUSINES 





One third of a company’s telephone equipment may 
be tied up with personal calls. How Standard Register 
Company staged a campaign to free phones for business 





HOw many calls coming through 
your switchboard are per- 
sonal calls? How many times does 
« business call have to wait be- 
talking to 


csuse somebody is 
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“mamma” about whether to use a 
lot of points for a roast of beef 
tonight, or try to get by with a 
big potato salad and chicken sand- 


wiches? 


Such questions may seem trivial 
and unimportant; perhaps they 
were when it was easy to add 
equipment. But tele- 


phone equipment has gone to war 


telephone 


and it is impossible to add trunk 
lines today. Meanwhile, business 


may suffer because of personal 
calls. 

That’s what Standard Register 
Company of Dayton learned. A 
tab count of local incoming tele 
phone calls indicated in excess of 
35 per cent were of a_ personal 
nature. Between February 18-25 
operators asked each caller wheth- 
er calls were business or personal. 
No attempt was made to verify the 
information given. It was found 
personal calls to the office were 
much more frequent than to the 
factory. 

A two-man committee was ap- 
pointed to tackle the 


Several plans were discussed, but 


problem. 


the decision was to call upon em- 


ployees for cooperation, rather 
than to issue orders to cut per- 
sonal calls. 

First step was a letter, signed 
by M. A. 
president, and posted on all bulle- 


tin boards March 1, 1943. The 


letter read, in part: 


Spayd, executive vice 


“We have decided to come 
direct to you for help in solving 
a serious problem—one which 
exist 


did not in the happier 


times of peace. 

*A recent survey has fur- 
nished definite proof that more 
than one third of our incoming 
and outgoing calls are of a per- 
sonal nature—less than 65 per 
cent of our messages are on 
business. 

“Standard Register has never 
denied any employee the use of 
its communication facilities for 
emergency messages, and this 
policy will not be altered. We 
are, however, appealing to your 
sense of cooperation in request- 
ing that all outgoing calls and 
anticipated incoming messages 
be held to a minimum.” 

This was followed by a news 
(Continued on page 18) 


item in the 
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Here is a section of the night office of J. Gordon Gaines, Inc., 


ee 


ie 


which remains on the job 24 hours every day, 365 days i 


the year. Note the switchboard operator taking an accident call at 2:30 a.m. and a salesman writing an order for insuranc 


Why Our Office Stays Open 


24 Hours Every Day 





The story of a small business that is growing fast 
because its owner is the kind of man who is not 
afraid to strike out on unbeaten trails—keeping his 
insurance office open 24 hours a day, for example 





BY J. GORDON GAINES 


President, J. Gordon Gaines, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


(As told to Fred Barton) 


T IS 11:30 p.m. in downtown 

Akron, Ohio. The department 
store windows are dark; the office 
buildings deserted. All retail sell- 
ing in the city has adjourned. 

But on the eleventh floor of a 
downtown office building a switch- 
board light flashes. “Is this the 
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place that sells insurance twenty- 
four hours a day?” a voice asks. 
A courteous answer in a strong, 
wide-awake voice; then, “Wait a 
minute and [ll connect you with 
that department.” A moment later 
a salesman answers. 

Nearly midnight, but one of our 


salesmen is well on his way to m 
ing a sale to a customer he 

never seen and, in all probabili 
toa customer who has never bet 
bought a dollar’s 
surance from anybody. This « 


worth of 


tomer will be easy and pleas 
to deal with, because the salesn 
isn’t “selling” something; the « 
tomer is buying. 

Ten vears ago it became evic 
to me some new way of selling 
surance had to be developed. ‘I 
many insurance peddlers—and | 
was one of them—were spend: 4 
their evening hours ringing cd 
bells and calling on busy peopl: 
their few leisure hours at ho 
What happened? Men looked 
insurance men as intruders and 
garded all insurance as a one-sit 
affair and something they war 
no part in. 
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UPPER LEFT. The atmosphere of the office is important 
not only from a customer relations standpoint, but in 
maintaining employee morale. The offices of J. Gordon 
Gaines, Inc., are furnished in such a way to make 
them as ‘‘home like’’ as possible, as well as efficient 


UPPER RIGHT. Modern desks, up-to-date office equip- 
ment and appliances make the Gaines office an efficient 
workshop, as well as a pleasant office home. Employees 
are encouraged to be good housekeepers because of the 
agency's policy of bringing customers to the office, rather 
than to have company agents knocking on strange doors 


LOWER LEFT. Records and correspondence are carefully 
filed for future use. The Gaines philosophy of business is 
that once a customer always a customer, and the records 
are kept on that basis in the ample files provided 


But insurance is a commodity, 
I told myself, and like any other 
commodity deserves to have its 
les points explained to people 
vho might reasonably profit by 
uving. I decided there must be a 
wetter way to sell insurance. People 
wanted insurance, even though 
they often thought they didn’t. 
But I couldn’t hope to sell them 
when they didn’t want to buy. 
There was nothing wrong with the 
goods ; there was plenty of market 
vaiting; the problem was to cor- 
ect wrong selling methods. 

So we began a campaign of 
ducation, a campaign to bring 
nsurance customers to us rather 
‘han to have our men knocking at 
trange doors. 

We run a sizable ad in the classi- 
‘ed pages of the phone book. It 
states that we handle all kinds of 
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insurance, that we are open twenty- 
four hours a day; and that in- 
surance bought here can be paid 
for in convenient payments. That 
ad has brought us almost more 
Its entire 


cost for five vears has been paid 


business than we deserve. 


by premium from one account it 
brought us. A Kentucky business 
man was in Akron for a visit. He 
took home a telephone directory 
from his hotel room and called us 
by long distance, asking if we 
could supply a certain type of 
insurance he needed. We gave him 
the policy he wanted, and he’s been 
with us ever since. 

We run a business card on the 
back page of Akron’s daily paper, 
and when we take on a new sales- 
man we introduce him in this space, 
together with his picture. 

Then we do a lot of explaining 


over the radio. Every morning at 
hand out world news 
over WAKR and incidentally in- 
vite people to look on our office 


5S a.m. we 


as their department store of in- 
surance. Evenings at 7:30 we have 
a program of sports, and include 
a brief sales talk there, too. On 
Sunday mornings at 10 we have 
a straightforward and _ friendly 
explanation of the ways in which 
insurance can relieve any family 
of its worries and 
headaches. These talks are not 
affairs. We 
say, “See us today,” or anything 
like that. Rather, we extend the 


invitation to phone us or drop in 


prev entable 


high-pressure never 


to see us at any time, during the 
night or day. 

If people call in person during 
the night they find an electric sign 
(Continued on page 24) 


pointing to 
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The “What Did We Do Last 
Year?” Executive 





Last year’s records to guide this year’s activities may 
besafe, but some executives let past years becomestrait- 
jackets, binding all decisions and activities into the 
pattern of the past. After all, there ought to be a better 
reason fordoingajobthan ‘“That’swhat wedidlastyear’’ 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


OW many things do we in the 
business do for no 
than that we did 


average 
better reason 
them last year—and the year be- 
fore and the year before? 

Obviously every business must, 
to some extent at least, be guided 
by the past. Business records and 
business history are important and 
necessary, too. But “What did we 
do last year?” should never be a 
strait-jacket into which all busi- 
ness decisions must be bound hard 
and fast. Suppose we look at a 
few cases. 

In one business it was cus- 
tomary to begin selling a certain 
line of items on January 1, for 
summer delivery. January 1 had 
been the season opening date for 
many But there was a 
serious difficulty. Always toward 
June the plant was oversold and 
had to turn down some last min- 


years. 


ute orders. Year in and year out, 
the sales department fought with 
the production department about 
squeezing in some last minute or- 
ders. 

One year, when business was 
especially good, a great volume of 
business was turned down late in 
the season because deliveries were 
impossible. The following year, 
without saying a word to any- 
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body, the sales manager announced 
October 1 as the date of opening 
orders for the line. Several letters 
to the salesmen, pointing out the 
business turned down the previous 
spring because of inability to de- 
liver, gave them ample ammunition 
to use in appealing to buyers to 
place orders early. 

When the campaign was an- 
nounced there 
Some said it couldn’t be done. 


were objections. 
Others complained that because 
salesmen’s commissions were paid 
on receipt of orders the commis- 
sion payments were tied up too 
long before the bills were paid. But 
sales began on October 1, and 
manufacturing started November 
1 instead of mid-January as in 
the past—two and a half months 
extra production time to fill the 
season’s orders. 

What did we sell last year? 
What did we buy last year? Both 
these questions are easy to an- 
swer. But last year is embalmed 
in company history. The big ques- 
tions are, “What will we sell this 
year?” “What should we buy this 
year?” This year is another story. 
Last year’s record may be a valu- 
able guide, but no more. It should 
not be the final answer. Maybe we 
did something last vear we should 





not have done. Maybe we boug 
something last year we should ha 
dropped. 

All day long, in thousands uj 
thousands of offices, people 
making this year’s decisions bas 
on what they, or somebody e 
did last 


year’s decisions are based on th: 


vear, and because |: 


of a previous year, it is a fact t! 
the original decisions by which ¢ 
rent practice is regulated wi 
made ten, fifteen, ves, twenty vea 
ago. 

An example ? Well, consider th 
Recently a company decided 
clean out its file cabinets. Filin. 
capacity was overloaded and fi 
were spreading out into halls a 
such places badly needed for ot! 
activities. A certain volumino 
report was found to have bh 
filed every vear since 1897. No or 
could be found who thought ¢ 
report worth making, let alom 
worth keeping. When the recor: 
were inspected, a notation was 
found written in 1897, to the effe: 
that the report in question must ! 
made every year and the papers 
filed. The writer has long sin 
gone to his reward. But each of his 
many successors had passed along 
word te continue making this r: 
port, and to preserve copies of it 
And to dispose of these papers | 
became necessary to get an oka 
from company legal counsel. 

This 


moved his office about seventy-fis 


humble writer recent 
feet away from one he had occ 
pied for eighteen years. He thr 
away about 50 per cent of | 
total 
That was two months ago and s 


accumulation of paper- 


far nothing has been missed. Pro! 
ably another 50 per cent coul 








be spared—and “they never wou! 


be missed.” if we remember t! 
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mg from one of Gilbert and Sul- 

van musical escapades. 

When one hears of such silly 
goings on in a business, the ineli- 
nation is to dismiss the subject 
with, “Oh, that could never hap- 
pen in our office.” But it does— 
over and over again. Scarcely any 
office is innocent of some activities 
whose only reason for being is, 
“We did it last year.” 

It is obvious that in most cases 
ast year’s record is valuable. But 
hefore a decision is based on last 
vear’s record it is best to ask a few 
questions, such as: 

1. Was last year’s record 
(price), (quantity), etc. sat- 
isfactory and successful? 

2. Are conditions so different 
this year that the activity 
should be wholly or par- 
tially discontinued ? 

3. Should we investigate other 
ideas to improve last year’s 
activity? 

4. Are we doing it this year just 
because we have always done 
it this way in the past? 

5. Would we be better off if we 
tried something entirely dif- 
ferent this year? 

There are companies whose an- 

nual reports haven’t changed in 
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appearance or wording to any ex- 
tent for many years. Yet there’s a 
wholly new approach to the busi- 
ness of issuing annual reports to- 
day, which is very succesful with 
many companies. 

Many companies make seasonal 
offers or send out seasonal mes- 
sages of one kind or another every 
vear. All too often this year’s 
message is just a copy of last 
year’s. 

Business does many things each 
year which, in themselves, are ex- 
cellent. For example, take the cus- 
tom followed by many business 
concerns of sending out calendars 


to customers and prospects. 


There’s certainly nothing wrong 


with this idea. But many a com- 
pany sends out the same style, 
size, and type year after vear. 
Some of them, at least, ought to 
think about improving the annual 
calendar. Conditions change and 
just because a certain style has 
been used for many years is no 
reason it cannot be improved. 
Many people think these repeti- 
tions year after year have some 
trade-mark value. This may be 


right, but in nine cases out of ten 


all probable trade-mark value can 
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be retained, while the design is 


greatly improved. 

The same principles govern all 
sorts of business activities, such as 
*“Founder’s Dav Sales,” “Presi- 
dent’s Month.” “White Goods 
Sales,” “August Blanket Sales,” 
“Baseball Contests,” “Vacation 
Days Clearance,” and other activi- 
ties. The activities are excellent, 
but why not stop going back and 
repeating all the same things which 
have been done for so long? Ring 
in a change, an improvement here 
and there. 

Any executive who will look at 
his calendar for a month and check 
all his jobs and activities may be 
surprised how many things he has 
to do just because he did them the 
year before. Repeating last year’s 
activities may be a safe, and sound 
way to run a business and it is 
certainly a comfortable way. But 
it is also a sure way to get into a 
rut, and to take all the imagina- 
tion, flexibility, and initiative out 
of a business. Now, when almost 
everything has undergone war 
changes, is a good time to stream- 
line a great many annual business 
activities. Give them a new coat of 
paint—a new facade, a face lift- 


ing, if vou please. 
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“Pre-Fab” Homes a Postwar Opportunity 


(Continued from page 10) 


far removed from the cities where 
the working members of families 
are employed. It is my firm con- 
viction that few people really like 
city life, and if this is true we will 
see, in the not distant future, tre- 
mendous developments in garden 
communities, far from the centers 
of our great cities, where modern- 
ized transportation will solve the 
problem of travelling greater dis- 
tances to and from work. 

The impact of building more 
than a million and a half homes in 
the United States each year for 
ten vears will be tremendous. Al- 
most every type of industry will 
benefit. To name but a few of the 
most obvious, we need list only the 
furniture, carpet, rug, and home 
furnishings industries. It is pos- 
sible that expenditures in these 


fields will approach the totals of 
home building, for it is well estab- 
lished that people do not want to 
take old things into new homes. 
Electrical lighting and appliance 
sales will soar, there will be new 
opportunities for insurance sales, 
and new retail centers will spring 
up to serve these suburban com- 
munities, 

Public utility extensions will be 
necessary, new schools will be re- 
quired, and it is entirely possible 
that the trend toward industrial 
decentralization will be speeded 
after the war. This tendency for 
industry to seek new sites for 
plants and factories began before 
the war. The 1500 war plants 
now owned by the Government, 
some in areas previously unknown 
to large industry, may be operated 





by private industry after the wa 
and create demands for permanc: 
living facilities in communiti:- 
where the people now live in ten 
porary quarters such as_ trail 
camps and tent villages. 

I believe every business man 
America who is truly interested j 
high level employment will be ful! 
justified, even from a strictly si 
ish standpoint, in doing ever 
thing he can to insure a high ley 
of building construction in |} 
community. He can encourag: 
builders, he can lend his influen 
in favor of modernized buildin: 
codes, he can invest his money 
building loans; for, it seems to me, 
much of our future prosperity d 
pends on a prosperous, well en 


ployed building industry. 








When the Busy Signal Holds up Business 


(Continued from page 13) 


Stanreco News, company maga- 
zine appearing March 1. On 
March 2 first of a series of tele- 
phone stickers was posted. It read 
“Is This Call Necessary?” 

On March 10 Barrett B. Klop- 
fer, office manager, sent to all de- 
partment managers a letter con- 
taining an analysis of personal 
calls by departments. No names 
were mentioned, but department 
managers were asked for an ex- 
pression, in writing, of their wil- 
lingness to cooperate in the cam- 
paign. 

On March 11 another red, 
white, and blue telephone sticker, 
“Reserved for Business Calls,” ap- 
peared on telephones. March 12 
saw the posting on all bulletin 
boards of a poster, again in red, 
white, and blue, reading ‘Please 
Use Our Telephones for Business 
Calls Only,” March 18 another 
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sticker, reading “Phone Time 
Takes Work Time.” 

On March 22 the office man- 
ager sent a second letter to all de- 
partment managers analyzing the 
results of the campaign. Analyses 
of personal calls by departments 
on two dates—March 10 and 
March 19—were included in this 
letter. It showed that 50 per cent 
of the departments reduced the 
number of calls, ten departments 
had more calls, and four depart- 
ments had the same number on 
both days. 

The fourth telephone sticker ap- 
peared on March 25, reading 
“Keep the Wires Open for War 
Work.” On March 31 the com- 
pany magazine carried another 
story on reducing the number of 
telephone calls not pertaining to 
business. Two more stickers com- 
pleted the campaign—they read 


“Save the Phones for Business,” 
and “Please be Brief If at All.” 

Results are difficult to tabulate. 
but there was a decrease in pet 
sonal calls of 32 per cent at tly 
end of the first week of the cam 
paign. In the departments wher 
poorest results were obtained pei 
sonnel was 75 per cent feminin 

This campaign, planned and 
executed by Mr. Klopfer, shows 
that it is possible to open up tel 
phone equipment for business calls. 
although it is perhaps impossih!: 
to eliminate personal calls withou! 
considerable friction. It also illus 
trates the advantages of an intell: 
gent, well planned campaign, base«! 
on the idea of winning employ 
cooperation, as compared to hari 
boiled orders prohibiting the us: 
of business telephones for persona 


ealls. 
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with KARDEX, the time-saving, 
labor-saving tool of management 





Today, in offices all over the country, skilled systems engineering IN THE OFFICE 
is increasing the output of dwindling clerical help. Yes, it has been 
proved that the application of precisely correct office procedures, sys- 
tems, and equipment can boost office output by as much as 50%! 


HOW POSSIBLE? By calling upon the skill and experience of our 
Systems and Methods Engineers—experts in analyzing and stream- 
lining office records and routines. 


THEY MAY SUGGEST, for instance, Kardex Visible Systems that are 
gearing countless offices to war plant production tempo— providing 
unparalleled speed of posting and reference, establishing visible con- 
trol of planning for materials, machines, and manpower. And out 
in the plant, this tighter planning, more effective follow-through, 
results in fuller utilization of available forces, keeps production lines 
rolling steadily, prevents labor-wasting tie-ups. Or, perhaps, Varia- 
dex Filing Systems, with wood cabinets, may help assure accurate 
filing, immediate availability of papers. 

WHATEVER YOUR REQUIREMENTS, the Remington Rand engineer 
can make a thorough analysis of your office methods, prescribe the KARDEX 
exact systems and equipment for increased efficiency. Call upon him 

today at our nearest Branch Office. SAVES 
MANPOWER! / 












SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO 3 NEW YORK 
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Basketball is one of the most popular 
features of the industrial recreation 
program at the Vultee Aircraft plant 





PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
PHYSICAL OUTING 
Archery Camping 
Baseball Fishing 
Billiards Hiking 
Bowling Hunting 
Boxing Nature Study 
Football Picnics 
Golf Riding 
Handball Shooting 
Horseshoes Skiing 
Ping-Pong Tobogganing 
Rifle-Pistol SOCIAL 
Soccer Banquets 
Softball Bingo Parties 
Swimming Card Parties 
Tennis Dancing 
Track Smokers 
Volleyball Social Parties 
Wrestling Teas 

CULTURAL 
Art Gardening 
Camera Club Music 
Crafts Science Club 
Debate Club Singing 
Dramatics Stamp Club 














Industrial Recreat 


In Wartime 


BY FLOYD R. EASTWOOD 


President, Industrial Recreation Association 


Professor, Physical Education, Purdue University 


IS human to enjoy being liked 
and noticed. Top management 
enjoys this equally as much as the 
man working for eight hours at a 
punch press. Human nature is so 
constructed that a person’s ego is 
inflated or deflated, in part, by the 
response he receives from his fel- 
low men. Working and playing to- 
gether may bring about a mutual 
understanding. 

It has been my good fortune to 
see such an amalgamation of per- 
sonalities in industrial recreation 
activities. The superin- 
tendent was bowling a terrific game 
of 120 with one of the clean-up 


plant 


men in the plant who was bowling 
a very satisfactory 220. A com- 
munion of spirit was present that 
is hard to parallel in a purely 
business relationship. Such an 
esprit de corps becomes a con- 
comitant of dual and team indus- 
trial activities. 

The obvious point of the above 
discussion is to indicate the need 
for management to be in attend- 
ance at employees’ hobby shows, 
picnics, and basketball contests. 
The rubbing of shoulders and 
matching of skills with workers will 
engender a feeling of mutual ad- 
miration and appreciation. 

It is not necessary that the 
president or the administrative 
officers be at all these employee 
gatherings. The mixing of foremen, 
office workers, and personnel direc- 
tors with the people responsible 
for producing or selling the goods 
is highly advantageous if company 
morale is to be fortified. Thus, in 
industry, we have the marriage 
union of the forces of production, 


through industrial  recreatio 
which will tend to reduce the fri: 
tion between employer and e 
ployee. 

A comprehensive industrial re: 
reation program should becon 
one of the stones constituting t! 
mosaic which produces more gun: 
more tanks, more rifles, and mo 
parachutes. It should be appr 
ciated that recreation is not th 
only factor in increasing produ 
tion. Proper lighting, working co: 
ditions, attitude of managemeni. 
rates of pay, home conditions o 
the workers, and the like, are othe: 
variables completing the mosaic. 

To date, few of our leaders i: 
business and industry have a) 
preciated the fact that the indi 
vidual who particpates in a broa: 
range of recreational activities a 
quires better general coordinatio: 
in handling the body in motion 
Although scientific evidence is not 
available to prove the fact that tli 
well skilled person produces mor 
on the production line, it will |» 
generally agreed that dexterity o! 
hand and eye, and foot and eye. 
are a natural result of training in 
recreational sports and games 
Without doubt, general dexterit) 
—trained and educated throug! 
recreational activities—is trans 
ferred into adroitness needed t: 
run a lathe, punch press, or print 
ing press. 

Manipulative skills needed | 
industry may also be trained in ou 
hobby and sport activities. Com 
parable movements of the hand ar 
necessary in numerous job opera 
tions in industry. 

All workers who have a hig! 
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» te of production usually have a 
wd general ability to coordinate 
This 


ckground of skills is highly im- 


1- 


dy movements. general 


tant as a basis for specific co- 


dinations necessary in specific 
h operations. These general body 


rdinations trained 


may be 


rough participation in industrial 
reation activities. 


An example, in point, is judg- 
nts which are necessary for an 


lividual to make from the time 


t| - ball leaves the pitcher’s hands 
u til the batter swings. Will the 
|| be high, low, inside, outside, 
slow, or fast? Such judgments of 
tinue and distance set the stage for 
proper coordination in order that 
t|. ball may be hit properly. 

\ corrollary to the above might 
lh, noted when one appreciates that 
similar judgments have to be made 
in terms of split seconds when an 
individual is inserting a sheet in a 


printing press, when he’s placing 
a piece of material in a punch 
press, or when he is lifting an ob- 
ject from the floor to a platform. 
In other words, the efficiency of 
an individual is judged by his 
ability to properly determine what 
to do and to coordinate his muscles 
so that he it efficiently. 
Again, for emphasis, may I indi- 


does 
cate that, through recreational 
sports, games, and hobbies, a 
broad range of judgments and the 
necessary coordinations to carry 
out the judgments are trained. 
Accordingly, these judgments are 
latently available for similar re- 
actions and coordinations neces- 
sary for better production. 
Safety demands that a man 
work with his head as well as his 
hands. As indicated above, judg- 
ments and general body coordina- 
tions are learned through partici- 
pation in recreational activities. 
Accordingly, the individual learns 
te control his body in motion as it 


» related to static and moving ob- 
jects. If one eliminates the factor 


careless thinking, it is generally 
accepted that those with better 
cneral body coordinations are 


I- 


less likely to become involved in 
accidents in homes, streets, high- 
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Baseball ranks high on the list of the most popular sports among industrial 
workers. Here we see a game at the Olds Motor Works. Baseball is an important 
part of the Olds ‘‘More Play for Better Work”’ industrial recreation program 


ways, playing fields, and factories. 

Morale has been defined as 
“fitness within.” It further means 
the ability to respond as a com- 
plete individual in trying situa- 
tions. As well, it means happiness 
in one’s occupation. Perhaps more 
important, it also means a feeling 
on the part of the individual of 
belonging to a team or organiza- 
tion. This relationship between in- 
dividual and the company, and in- 
dividual and team, is similar in 
genesis. We are all familiar with 
the fact that the 
builds school morale. We are also 


school team 
sure of the fact that a department 
team — whether it be bowling, 
basketball, or tennis—will as well 
engender the response of support 
to that team. When these factors 
are enlarged to encompass the 
company or business, it may be 
seen that the general morale of a 
concern may be raised through in- 
dustrial recreation activities. In 
these cases, both the participant 
and the spectator are inoculated 
with the willingness to support a 
team or organization. 

Physical fitness, in its broadest 
sense, includes the ability of the 
organism to respond in a specific 
situation. It means that the heart, 
the lungs, and the blood stream are 
ready to do their part in allowing 
the individual to do the required 
job. This fitness is built through 
participation in vigorous recrea- 
tional activities. It provides the 
brain with a muscle that is ready 


to respond. It provides the muscle 
with the ability to lift, to throw, 
to catch, to push, or to withdraw. 
The well 


less hard, his heart beats slower, 


trained man_ breathes 


his circulation carries away fa- 
tigue products more rapidly, and 
his muscle is rebuilt more quickly. 

It is generally accepted that 
rest means a change in activity. 
This rest may promote physical 
fitness by an employee’s engaging 
in recreational activities. A change 
from the routine of the assembly 
line to participation in a_ total 
body activity, such as found in 
recreation, acts as a therapeutic 
agent. 

“Scrap can be salvaged; raw 
materials can be stored; idle fac- 
tories can be converted ; but a man- 
hour lost is gone forever.” Such a 
statement was recently made by 
Austin M. Fisher in his very in- 
teresting article on absenteeism in 
the Saturday Evening Post. His 
opinion has been verified time and 
time again by reports of the WPB 
OWT. 
studies of absentecism specifically 
list the causes of AWOL from pro- 
(1) Illness, 


(2) bad working and living con- 


and the These objective 


duction as follows: 
ditions, (8) poor transportation, 
(4) lack of “convenience” facili- 
ties, and (5) inaccessibility of 
recreational facilities. 

Recreation is, accordingly, a 
real, a potent, and a vital factor 
in the reduction of absenteeism. 


The lack of 


(Continued on page 28 ) 
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FIFTY OFFICE HAZARDS 





These fifty hazards encountered by office workers are 
taken from a safety booklet prepared by A. B. Roush, 
safety director for R. G. LeTourneau Inc. It was dis- 
tributed to the office staffs at the company’s plants in 
Peoria, Ill., Tournapull, Ga., Vicksburg, Miss., Stock- 
ton, Calif., Sydney, Australia, and elsewhere. Much 
safety material has been issued to plant workers, but 
this is one of the first directed to office employees 





N INCREASED interest in safe 

practices among office person- 
nel has led to the compilation of 
the following list of hazards. This 
list is presented as typical rather 
than comprehensive and is offered 
in the hope that those who read 
it may become more observant of 
any condition which might bring 
about injury. 

1. Broken glass should not be 
placed in wastebaskets. If bottles 
or other pieces of glassware have 
been broken, it is suggested that 
this material be folded or packed 
in heavy paper and the package 
should be marked “Broken Glass” 
and placed alongside the waste- 
basket at the end of the day so 
that the person removing waste 
paper will not be cut accidentally. 














2. Individual upright filing cabi- 
nets should be secured to prevent 


99 


overbalancing. Single cabinets 
should be secured to the floor or 
to the wall and, when there are 
two or more, should be fastened to 
each other. 

3. Linoleum 





covered office 
floors when wet 
or highly pol- 
ished may pre- 
sent slipping 
and falling haz- 
ards, especially 
for girls wear- 
ing high heels. 
These 


on stairways 


hazards 











are particularly 
dangerous. Accidents of this kind 
can be minimized by keeping floors 
dry and by not waxing the lino- 
leum. An effort should be made to 
arrange the work so that women 
office workers are required to use 
the stairs as little as possible in 
their normal operation. 

4. The tension of springs on 
self-closing doors is frequently too 
great, thereby causing the door to 
close rapidly and strike the em- 
ployee passing through or someone 
entering the doorway. 

5. Splintered parts of desks and 
chairs should be dressed or taped 
to prevent damage to clothing or 
personnel. 

6. Paper spike files have always 
constituted a distinct office hazard 


and most companies have disco 
tinued their use altogether. 

7. Desk drawers, file drawe, 
and desk slides carelessly left op 
very often cause serious injuri . 





[1 GET MORE IDEAS FOR JITTER Buc | 
steps WATCHING FOL 
DESK DRAWER” i. ae THA 








i errerr Ss 





when a person inadvertent 
strikes or stumbles over one 
them. 

8. The overcrowding of fil 
desks, etc., should be avoided 
prevent falling material. 

9. The use of pins to fasten | 
pers frequently results in mi 
injuries which may easily becon 
infected. It is considered a gov| 
practice to use clips or stapl-s 
and to discontinue the use of pins. 
Occasionally, however, —persouis 
working in filing sections will « 
their fingers on metal fasteners 
on the edges of paper. Although 
rubber fingers tend to prevent 
such accidents, it is perhaps im- 
possible to eliminate them entirely. 
For this reason the importance of 
immediate first-aid 
might well be emphasized. 

10. Walking through aislewivs 
or working places with pens, pcn- 


treatment 


cils, knives, or scissors in the hand 
is a hazard which is recognizcd 
and prohibited in a number of 
companies, 

11. Loose waste paper or 
carded catalogs or magazines on 
floors may cause slipping «and 
create fire hazards. 

12. Pencil sharpeners which p:o0- 
trude beyond the ends of desks «re 
accident hazards. 

13. Loose outlet plates may 
sult in short circuits and care 
shock through contact with th: 
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14. Small card 
index files, when 
placed on top of 
large corre- 
spondence cabi- 
nets or near the 
edge of cabinets, 


desks, book- 


cases, ete., easi- 








ly overbalance 
id may fall when two or more 
pulled out. 
|-awer files may tip over and fall 


awers are Single 
der similar conditions. To pre- 
ut accidents of this kind the files 
ould be joined together when 
iced side by side in series. When 
sed individually they should be 
-cured in some manner to over- 
me tipping and falling. 
15. Quite often fatigue, light- 
ing, or 


ry factor 
which tends to create accidents. 


As a fatigue example, we have the 


ventilation is a 


cuployee who takes over the chair 
of one who has left the service of 
the company. Occasionally the con- 
formation and the size of the two 
are very dissimilar. A short per- 
son, for instance, who tries to use 
office equipment such as the chair 
which has been formerly used by a 
tall individual of large propor- 
tions, will experience unusual fa- 
tigue unless some sort of adjust- 
ment is made. 

16. Running 
or hurrying 
while opening 
the doors in 
hallways may 
lead to an acci- 
dent as it is 

usually impossible to determine if 
another person is opposite the 
door. 

17. Defective electric cords for 
dictating machines, desk lamps, 
and adding machines create fire 
hazards. 

18. Sheet metal sockets on 
lights adjacent to plumbing and 
other equipment where grounds are 
involved may cause shock through 
contact. 

19. Thumb tacks on floor or in 
chairs. 

20. Loose electric fan 
and defective fan guards. 


blades 
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21. Protruding radiator valves, 
riser plugs, and steps to fire line 
valves may present ankle and leg 
bumping hazards. 

22. Loose linoleum or carpeting 
creates a tripping hazard. 

23. Extension cords for lamps, 
tele- 
phones on the floor, across aisles 


electrical equipment, and 
or in other areas where employees 
have occasion to walk, create trip- 


ping hazards. 
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24. Unauthorized and improp 
erly supervised electrical connec- 
tions. 

25. Exposed moving parts on 
the addressograph, mimeograph, 
bookkeeping and tabulating ma- 
chines, and other types of power- 
driven office equipment. 

26. Collision hazards at blind 
corners. 

27. Oil 


pers, or other printed matter con- 


rags, stacked newspa- 
taining ink may cause spontaneous 
combustion. 
28. Working 
neath glass fixtures which are be- 


directly under- 
ing replaced. 

29. Elevators should be operated 
only by responsible employees who 
have been fully instructed in their 
use. 

30. Pens placed on desks when 
pointing towards one create a pos- 
sible puncture wound hazard when 
one reaches forward to pick up 
something near it. 

31. Tilting 
swivel chair with the feet elevated. 

32. Razor blades left 
desk drawers. 


backwards in a 


loose in 





33. The clos- 
ing of disap- 
pearing type- 
desks 


using 


writer 

without 
the handle pro- 
vided for that 


purpose consti- 





tutes a hand-pinching hazard. 
34. Going through revolving 
doors too quickly or two at a time. 
35. Closing safe and vault 
doors. 
36. Loose ceiling fixtures and 
shades. 
37. Material 


stacked on top of lockers, filing 


precariously 


cabinets, and other high objects. 

38. Weak spring tension ad- 
justing bolts on swivel chairs may 
break and throw the occupant 
with considerable force. Especial 
care must be observed in the use 
of “Victory Swivels.” 

39. Unnecessarily sharp burrs 
on edges and perforations of metal 
filing cabinets and lockers. 

40. Exposed sharp wire on ex- 
panded metal mail baskets. 

41. Matches placed in 


with the heads exposed. 


stand 


42. Carelessly discarded cigar- 
ette butts. 
43. Highly 


inflammable ma- 





terial or liquids 
lock- 
cloak- 


rooms are con- 


stored in 


ers or 











ducive to the 
origin and spread of fire. 

44. Cracked porcelain handles 
on plumbing in wash rooms. 

45. Lifting loads improperly or 
lifting too heavy loads. 

46. Broken glass desk top. 

47. Sitting on window sills of 
windows which do not have pro- 
tective bars. 

48. Distorted metal waste pa- 
per baskets may present sharp 
edges and points. 

49. Sharp pointed pencils, un- 
capped fountain pens, steel erasers, 
ete., carried in belts or placed in 
the handkerchief pocket of coat in 
an upright position. 

50. Neglect of minor incisions, 


abrasions, scratches, ete. 





Why Our Office Stays Open 24 Hours Every Day 


(Continued from page 13) 


our night entrance. We have had 
people call at 3 or 4 a.m., and 
with Akron’s war factories work- 
ing around the clock it is no long- 
er a novelty for people to sleep 
by day and do their thinking and 
perhaps their insurance buying at 
night. Our switchboard operator 
is all set to talk to these late 
callers. Some he dates up for a 
salesman to call at the home the 
next day. Some he can satisfy 
with information or a booklet. In 
any case that looks important he 
does not hesitate to call a salesman 
out of bed and bring him down- 
town—and the salesman is willing 
to come, because he knows that 
when a customer walks into your 
office he’s ripe to buy. 

It was eight years ago that we 
started all night service. 

The arrangement at first was 
designed to handle accident re- 
ports for our motorist-customers 
and some big trucking companies 
on our books. If anybody had a 
road accident during the night, we 
liked to get help to him immediate- 
ly—within an hour—instead of 
making the driver spend a chilly 
night in a country jail for lack of 
someone to go his bond. Our office 
set up a complete road service cov- 
ering thirty-three states. Any mo- 
torist or truck company whose 
business we handle is never more 
than fifty miles from one of our 
claim agents. 

It was an easy step, looking 
back, from all night service to all 
night selling. 

You may ask how we can afford 
such a heavy payroll. Operating 
our PBX switchboard with its 
eight trunk lines calls for a girl all 
day, seven days a week, and two 
young men in relays every night, 
seven nights a week. Salesmen are 
often temperamental people and 
object to night work, and it’s ex- 
pensive to keep them around when 
they’re not busy. We have a sim- 
ple solution for that. 
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When someone phones in late at 
night and the PBX operator says, 
“T’ll connect you with that depart- 
ment,” he doesn’t ring that de- 
partment—he rings the salesman’s 
home. He knows where each sales- 
man will be every evening, perhaps 
sitting home with a book, perhaps 
playing bridge with the neighbors, 
perhaps at a movie. If he can’t 
get one man, he rings another. 

It is natural for every sales- 
man to apply his own personality 
and his own experience to the sell- 
ing job, and that works out well. 
For instance, one of our men got 
a refresher course in insurance sell- 
ing by serving recently on a local 
jury. Now he can tell people, “No 
matter if you are absolutely in- 
nocent in an accident—you still 
can’t prevent people from suing 
you and making trouble. If you 
carry insurance, the company 
handles all that headache for you.” 
Also he says, “With today’s juries, 
made up of maybe nine women and 
all inex- 

matters, 


three men _ probably 
perienced in 
you'll be in hard luck if your suit 


ever comes to a jury trial. But an 


business 


insurance company generally man- 
ages to settle any suit out of 
court.” And of course he’s right. 

The one suggestion we do aim 
to hammer home to our salesmen 
however is, “Don’t load up a cus- 
tomer.” If a man comes to us for 
a $3 policy on his bicycle, we'll 
sell it to him, explain the protec- 
tion he is getting, and let him 
pocket the policy and feel proud 
all over. Maybe when we deliver 
it to him we'll have a chance to 
suggest he take out a public liabil- 
itv policy on his dog. Maybe we’ll 
get a chance to mention he’ll sleep 
better if he protects his household 
goods against fire and windstorm 
damage. But those things come 
later. We don’t try to make a 
Santa Claus of any customer. We 
have faith that if he is treated 
right he’ll come back and will bring 


his friends. A new salesman soni 
times doubts this farsighted w 
selfishness will work, but he soo: 
sees it is probably the best way | 
sell insurance, and likes it. 

It looks to us as if the sellir 
of insurance is, and always his 
been, in the peddler-pack stage « 
selling. Meanwhile we are wu; 
against the manpower proble: 
There are not many insuran 
salesmen left. Men can make 
living more easily in a war facto: 
than in old style insurance sellin 
and make it more pleasant! 
We’ve got to find new ways to s: 
our goods. 

Maybe our firm will have 
switch to telephone selling. W 
don’t know, but we are testing ow 
some ideas. We are putting 061 
some young women with especial! \ 
pleasant voices and letting thei 
query prospects over the phone | 
find the questions people woul! 
like to have answered in our radio 
programs. We don’t know how 
far this thing will go with us, b 
cause it is purely experimental 
But every person we talk with w 
thank by sending a complimentar 
war atlas in the next mail. 

There is no doubt about it—w 
are going to have the greates| 
period of prosperity after this war 
is over that this nation of ours 
has ever seen. People are going to 
need insurance. Maybe people wii! 
still be working around-the-clock 
in factories when peace comes: 
we wouldn’t be a bit surprised. At 
least we feel pretty sure that tly 
public is going to want to do ils 
buying at hours convenient to it- 
self, and not adjust itself to an) 
arbitrary schedule designed for t!\ 
convenience of insurance salesmc: 
The man who sells the insuran 
of the future will probably ha 
to be customer-minded and his 01 


ganization may find it worth whi 
to keep open twenty-four hours 


day. 
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Cessna Tells Employees About Its 
Plans for Postwar Jobs 


he question on every war 

ker’s mind is: “Will I have 

b here when war contracts 

- out?” Some companies are 

ady taking steps to assure 

‘ir employees that they will 

e a job after the war. 

sna Aircraft Company at 

‘hita’ announces’ that = as 

nas victory is won the com- 

\y’s trained personnel and 

wufacturing facilities will be 

ned to the production of the 
imily Car of the Air.” It 

\| be a low-priced plane which 

person can fly. The an- 
nouncement concluded: 

Cessna employees know now 
that their company is no ‘war 
baby’ destined to die when 
there is no longer any need for 
military aireraft which it now 
builds. They know there will be 
jobs at Cessna after victory for 
those who are worthy. 

“As a result employee morale 
is high. The production rate 
per man-hour worked stands 
high in the nation’s lists. Every 
employee feels that he has an 
important stake in the future 
of America. The absentee rate 
is almost nil. There is a reason 
for workers giving their job all 
they have—the knowledge that 
by so doing they are making a 
place for themselves in the 
postwar period.” 

Dartnell has often pointed 


out the importance of postwar 
planning as a factor in em- 
ployee relations. It is all very 
well to talk about winning the 
war first, and then think about 
the future. But workers are 
thinking about the future right 
now. Let them know you too 
are thinking about the future— 
their future as well as the 
company’s future. Courageous 
postwar planning is the best 
answer to declining morale now 
that war orders are beginning 
to be cut back. 


A War Bond 
Record Book 


To stimulate interest in the 
purchase of war bonds by em- 
ployees, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
has issued a neat little War 
Bond Record Book in which 
employees keep tab on their 
bond purchases. Employees are 
urged to take “war bond” va- 
cations this year: “Those who 
will receive vacation checks in- 
stead of vacations this year 
will want to buy war bonds 
with the money—then when 
victory comes we will be able 
to enjoy that belated vacation 
on a larger and grander scale.” 


Pepsi-Cola’s Three Service Centers 
Ease Life for Service Men 


Shaves, shines, suit presses, a 
place to eat economically, a 
place to rest, relax and enjoy 
games, or write a letter home 

ill these features and more 
are Offered to service men and 
women by Pepsi-Cola’s three 
service centers in Washington, 
New York, and the latest, in 
San Francisco. 

Nothing is sold but food, and 
ail items are only a nickel. A 
hamburger sells for five cents, 
and the service man can load 
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on another nickel’s worth of 
catsup, chile sauce, or other 
condiments if he likes. All the 
Pepsi-Cola a service man or 
woman can drink is free. 
There are free razors and 
blades, a place to shine shoes, 
to press clothes, and on the 
woman’s floor in the San Fran- 
cisco center, a Wave or a Wac 
or a lady Marine can find her 
favorite powder, cream, finger- 
nail polish, or what not “free 
for nothing.” Same goes for 


shower baths, men and women. 

According to a 
made to an AMERICAN BusINEss 
reporter in San Francisco the 


statement 


center there is losing a thou- 
sand dollars a week, but that is 
part of the company’s plan to 
win friends among service men. 


Display Ads Attempt to Shame 
Men Into Essential Jobs 


Pacific Huts, Incorporated, 
Seattle, Washington, builder of 
temporary housing units, thou- 
sands of which are being de- 
livered to the army for use by 
occupation 


forces in foreign 


lands, is using illustrated dis- 


and carried out in the copy 
which urges able-bodied men to 
apply at the company’s recruit- 
ing station opposite the Or- 
pheum Theater in Seattle. 
The idea of a downtown or 
central labor recruiting station 


A fon-Essential Job 
Is lo Place fora MAN! 


ee 
UNLESS YOU'RE AS 
OLD AS THIS 


(A 


UNLESS YOU'RE 
DOING THIS 





OR... 
DOING THIS 








YOU SHOULD BE 
BUILDING THIS 











Ore men. women and part-time workers can do needed 
civilian jobs in wartime. But able-bodied men have no 
place in non-essential jobs today. If not in uniform, you should 
be in a war job! One good place to do your war work is at 
Pacific Huts. Uncle Sam says our gang is doing a swell job 
building huts for fighters overseas. Good pay. Uptown Employ- 
ment Recruiting Station—half-size hut opposite Orpheum 
Theater. Plant — Fox and Willow Street. 


CALL PACIFIC HUTS, INC. « LANDER 4200 


If you ore employed in on essential industry, do not opply without @ certificate of oveilability. 


play advertising in an attempt 
to smoke out men still em- 
ployed in less essential jobs. 

In a recent insertion which 
appeared on page 1 of the 
Seattle Times copy was headed, 
“A non-essential job is no place 
for a MAN!” The headline 
theme is followed by cartoons 


is now being widely used in dif- 
ferent industries. Many war 
plants are difficult to reach un- 
der present crowded transpor- 
tation conditions and personnel 
men have found that applica- 
tions increase when a centrally 
situated employment office is 
established. 





Nash-Kelvinator Book Explains 


Payroll Deductions 


To help its employees under- 
stand and evaluate the new 
payroll deductions for income 
taxes as well as for Social 
Security, war bonds, and other 
reasons, the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation recently distrib- 
uted a special booklet entitled 
Your Hidden Treasure. 

Containing 31 well-bound pa- 
ges, the book explains in detail 


the investment aspects and 
value to the worker of each 
pay check deduction. In the 
case of the straight tax deduc- 
tion it also dramatizes pic- 
torially the fact that part of 
the employee’s taxes and war 
bonds are going to buy the 
very products) which Nash- 
Kelvinator workers are now 
building. 


Southern Pacific Admits Faults — 
Tells Wartime Troubles 


In a booklet placed on South- 
ern Pacific trains where the 
timetables used to be, the 
Southern Pacific makes a num- 
ber of frank and_ friendly 
statements which go a long way 
toward explaining any failure 
to maintain the road’s cus- 
tomary high service standards. 

Headed “The trains never 
used to be this way!” the book- 
let begins with frank state- 
ments to the effect that: 

“Our trains nowadays are 
frequently late. 


“Generally, too, the cars are 
crowded (occasionally you may 
even have to stam). 

“A good housekeeper will no- 
tice that the railroad cars aren’t 
as bright and shiny as_ they 
used to be. 

“Dining car meals (many 
times it is hard to get in the 
dining car) aren’t the enjoyable 
affairs they once were.” 

After these admissions the 
booklet continues to explain 
some of the extreme difficulties 
in operating the railroad today. 


It explains why it is impossible 
to add more cars, why the din- 


ing car service is inadequate at 


times, why more trains cann 
be scheduled to care for tl 
passengers clamoring to ride. 


Novel Personnel Bulletins 


A Personnel Policy Bulletin, 
printed on the reverse side of 
Chicago Mail Order Company’s 
weekly News Flash, keeps em- 
ployees informed of changes 
made in policies relating to per- 
sonnel. 

By issuing these bulletins 
weekly the company explains 
to employees its policies, there- 
by saving the time of supervi- 
sors and department heads in 
explaining rules and regula- 
tions. They also help in keeping 


to a minimum the violation 
company rules. 


Subject of the latest Bullet: 


was Leave of Absence. CM: 
recently included pregnan 
among the reasons for gra: 
ing leave of absence, canceli 
previous ruling of terminatii 
employment with loss of sei 


ir 


f 


ority for the worker. The e:.- 


ployee is now granted a lea 
of absence from date doct 
advises her to stop work ur 
three months after the birth 


Monsanto's New Handbook for Women 


Beginning with an explana- 
tion that the company has in 
the past been a man’s place of 
employment, but that now 
women must not only keep the 
home together but must also 
take their place on the produc- 
tion front, a new handbook was 
produced exclusively for women 
employees of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company. 

It tells women workers how 
the company produces war sup- 


plies, what the company « 
pects of the women it emplo 
and what the women work« 
may expect of the company, a 
relates the importance of heal! 
diet, safety, and safe cloth 
comfort, and the female e: 
ployee’s responsibilities as 
war worker. The handbook a 
propriately ends with this 


’ 


monition to women employees: 


“Remember you are ladies |) 
forget you are women.” 


+ 





Overtime Pay for Executives 


HE Bureau of Internal Revenue 


is formulating a series of rul- 
ings under which the salaries and 
compensation of business execu- 
tives and supervisors may be in- 
creased within the framework of 
the salary stabilization program. 
The first move in that direction 
makes it possible for an employer 
to cope with the situation which 
led to the strike of 2,500 super- 
visors at the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. These employees were dis- 
satisfied because many of the men 
under their supervision were get- 
ting bigger pay checks than their 
bosses. Overtime was largely re- 
sponsible for this condition. Under 
the so-called salary freeze, execu- 
tives and supervisors who had been 
working extra time without extra 
compensation had to continue on 
that basis. By means of reclassi- 
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fication and promotions workers 
into higher 
wage rate brackets, whereas that 


could be advanced 


device did not permit increasing 
the compensation of supervisors if 
they were on the same job. This 
weakness in the stabilization 
scheme caused widespread unrest 
among supervisors and executives, 
who are the backbone of the 
national war effort. 

On July 1, Guy Helvering, com- 
missioner of internal revenue, is- 
sued instructions to the regional 
offices of the Treasury’s salary 
stabilization unit to approve over- 
time pay for salaried employees 
receiving more than $5,000 a year 
and 
professional 


executive administration or 
employees 
less than $5,000 a year who are 
not represented by a recognized 


Under this 


receiving 


labor organization. 


ruling a company which wishes 
compensate its supervisory staff 
for extra hours worked may apply 
to the regional salary stabilization 
director for authority to do so, 
and the application will be favor- 
ably considered. This ruling would 
seem to open the way for em- 
ployers who have been in a quan- 
dary. as to what to do about 
salesmen’s salaries to adjust thei 
upwards, since a salesman miglit 
be qualified as a professional em- 
ployee. Most salesmen work far 
more than the statutory forty 
hours, and by increasing their 
work week to forty-eight hours, 
and paying time and a half on 
that basis, their total 
could be increased approximate! y 
15 per cent, which would offs 

in part the increased cost of li 


ing. 


income 
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OFC Loeagernerce “He 


Business needs strong, centralized office management authority in the hands of one 
man. Many businesses do not have office managers. In some large offices each de- 
partment head performs the functions of office manager for his department. Studies 
now being completed by field men for AMERICAN BUSINESS clearly indicate that 
offices under one able office manager usually function more smoothly, with less 
overtime, less delay, and lower costs than offices with no central governing authority 





















‘'GET SOUND Power and 

Light Company recently started 
a movement to clean out files and 
them for current needs. 
strange documents 
brought to light, some older than 
the men who supervised the job. 
For example, in a file of old com- 
plaint letters which was unearthed, 
one dealt with the alleged misbe- 
havior of a motorman and conduc- 






reicase 





Some were 










tor while crossing a bridge which 





has long since been demolished, 
and the line rerouted. A large bat- 
tery of four-drawer files was re- 
leased for current needs when the 










housecleaning campaign’ was 
ended, 
* 






F FICE MANAGERS in a num- 

ber of cities report they are 
now compiling lists of equipment 
to be purchased as soon as avail- 
able. Many of the lists include 
considerable quantities of office 
equipment, and in some cases man- 
agement is setting up budgets for 
these purchases. There may be a 











scramble to buy equipment at 


s 
war's end. 






* 


hphad DESKS—that is 29 inches 
instead of 3014 inches high— 
have been checked by reporters for 
this department in three cities and 
in six offices this month. Here is the 
unanimous verdict: “Let an office 
worker work at these low desks for 
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two weeks and no other desk will 
One 
these 


ever please him.” 
100 of 


use and 


company 
desks for 


now decla res 


bought 
emergency 
they will be standard hereafter. 


* 


OOTSTOOLS for desks without 

foot rests and for short people 
are being made and furnished to 
workers of a number of companies. 
Any worker so short that his feet 
cannot the floor suffers 
from needless fatigue, it has been 
found by office managers. Several 


rest on 


companies make these footstools in 
their carpenter shops and 


cover 


own 
them 
usually available in large offices. 


* 
C* LCULATOR 


cessed 


with carpet scrap, 


desks 


are 


with re- 


corners growing 
more popular, and are in use in an 
increasing number of offices. Some 
office that a 
wedge-shaped support for calcula- 


managers believe 
tors, giving the keyboard an up- 
ward slant, increases production 
and decreases fatigue. 


* 
sap HARDWARE Com- 
pany opens at 7 a.m., closes for 
lunch at 11:15, opens again at 
12 noon, closes at 4 p.m. It is a 
war measure, designed to relieve 
transportation crowding incident 
to the tremendous number of Boe- 
ing aircraft workers in Seattle. 





The hours are not wholly satis- 
factory and will be changed when 
the war ends, reports F. A. Bur- 
well, general manager of the com- 


pany. 
* 
QUIPMENT NEEDS are be- 


coming acute in many offices. 
Every office manager should check 
with manufacturers before decid- 
ing that equipment is not available. 
We know of several office manage- 
ments which did not attempt to 
buy badly needed equipment in the 
unavailable, but in 


belief it was 
several cases investigation showed 
that reasonably quick deliveries 


were possible. 
* 
N MANY OFFICES today office 


managers are bringing order out 
of chaos, when given authority. 
Here’s a case. In a branch house 
of one widely known company help 
much overtime was 


was scarce, 


necessary, and orders were de- 
layed. When a new office manager 
arrived he found a badly arranged 
office, with much walking to and 
from desks and much crisscrossing 
and back tracking of papers. Desks 
were piled high with papers and 
every window sill was stacked with 
an accumulation of stuffed folders, 
old catalogs, 
papers. First thing he did was to 
clean up. “Destroy everything in 
your desk and office the need or use 


and miscellaneous 
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for which is unknown to you,” he 


ordered. Window sills were 
cleaned, desks rearranged, files 


cleaned out. The entire order hand- 
ling routine was rearranged so 
that papers passed from desk to 
desk without the necessity of any- 
one leaving his desk except at one 
point in the entire order handling 
process, from receipt to shipping 
and billing. That office today is 
‘alm and quict. Volume has in- 
creased, but present help is able 
to handle all the work with almost 
no overtime. The company is now 
looking for more office managers to 
tackle other branch houses. Said 
one employee of this office, “Our 
office a damned old 
maid, fussy and meticulous, but he 
has changed this place from a 


manager is 


madhouse to a pleasant place to 
work.” 


* 
oo TO SUPERVISE 
the movement of every piece of 
paper, to place desks where they 
fit in the smooth flow of work—not 
where certain temperamental em- 
ployees or executives want them— 
power to enforce discipline and 


sensible office rules, plus authority 
to promote and to raise salaries 
(with Government permission, of 
course) must be given an office 
manager if he is to be held re- 
sponsible for results. Too many 
office managers are so held down 
by management they are unable to 
correct faulty conditions which 
create a wholly unnecessary waste 
of time and money. 


* 


OSTURE CHAIR adjustments 

should be checked carefully 
every time a new employee is hired 
and assigned a place to work. 
Proper seating is worth one dollar 
a day to any company, claims a 
well known office manager. With 
current rapid turnover in offices, 
plus the hiring of many inex- 
perienced employees, this detail is 
important if good results are ex- 
pected from workers. The chair 
situation is bad—stocks are all 
but gone from dealers’ floors and 
demand is generally greater than 
supply. Utmost care in conserv- 
ing seating equipment is impera- 


tive. 


po TABLETS, long used jy, 
plants during hot weather, ar 
being widely distributed in offic: s 
where there is no air conditioniny. 
These tablets, taken four to six 
times a day with a full drink of 
water, tend to prevent ill effects «f 
such as 


heat sickness nause i, 
cramps and extreme fatigu.. 


Standard Safety Equipment Co: 
pany offers ten grain tablets 


sodium chloride and dextrose ( 


boxes of twenty-four each. 
* 
ONTROL OF VISITORS, n 


essential in many organization ., 


“an be accomplished with a mi 
mum of work by use of a triph- 
cate form 
Shelby Salesbook Company. T' 
visitor fills out the upper portion 
of the form in the register with |])1s 


register devised }s\ 


signature, name of person lie 
wishes to see, nature of call, etc. 
Guard inspects visitor’s car, pack 
ages, etc., and fills out the balance: 
of the form, retaining the origin 
Duplicate is carried by visitor and 
signed by person visited; while 
triplicate is automatically locked 
in the register. 





Industrial Recreation in Wartime 


(Continued from page 21) 


facilities, leadership, and equip- 
ment for use by the industrial 
worker during his leisure hours 
forces him into taverns and other 
undesirable recreational pursuits. 
Where 


organized under an employee’s 


recreation programs are 
recreation association, having fi- 
nancial independence and with a 
broad program for all age range 
interests, it can be definitely stated 
that the absence rates will be re- 
duced. War tensions demand not 
sublimation but substitution. Rec- 
reation becomes that substitute. 
Satisfactory forms of recreational 
participation make the worker fit 
to produce what is needed on the 
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war front, compensating in part 
for his being on the home front 
instead of in the trenches. 

Recreation during noon hours 
and at rest periods provides the 
“pause that refreshes.” These res- 
ervoirs of refreshment not only 
provide satisfaction on the job but 
build for a fitness both physical 
and mental. Recreation substituted 
for wreck-creation insures a better 
attendance on the Monday morn- 
ing production line. 

By planing recreational pilgrim- 
ages during the hunting and fish- 
ing season, sporadic absenteeism 
may also be eliminated. One plant 
known to the writer reduced its 


absence rate from 15 per cent to 
7 per cent by initiating a broad 
comprehensive program of recrea- 
tion for its members. Such evidence 
could be multiplied by the hun- 
dreds. Especially is this found to 
be true with recreation programs 
for women in industry. The results 
of a recent survey made by the 
Industrial Recreation Association 
indicated that in 72 per cent of 
these industries which replied a! 

sentecism had been lowered by the': 
recreation programs. The thoug! 

to be kept continually in mind is 
that people have fun during leisu: 

hours without a hangover. 
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SHO TM Zi npanie dl 


Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 





ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 


sales. Readers are invited to join the clearing house and to send their own good ideas 





1. Combats Relaxation of 
Subcontractors’ Efforts 


TIlE following letter was addressed by 
k. C. Cosgrove, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, manufacturing division, 
‘Ine Crosley Corporation, to all produc- 
tion groups within the organization and 
to the company’s 3,000 subcontractors 

| suppliers, to combat a tendency to 
relix productive efforts in the belief that 
the war has practically been won: 

‘Many of us are inclined to indulge in 
wishful thinking. We are willing, upon 
the slightest encouragement, to be con- 
vinced that the war has already been 
won. All of us would like to believe that, 
if we could, but our enemies are the only 
ones who really benefit if we refuse to be 
realistic. 

“Occasional changes in production 
quantities, engineering design-materials, 
simplification, and standardization, caused 
hy changes in the character of the fight- 
ing, are seized upon by the hopefully 
optimistic as indications that it is safe 
now to let down and relax our efforts. 
These changes often may mean _ that 
schedules are reduced temporarily on a 
product that has been improved upon, in 
order to prepare for even greater pro- 
duction on the improved device. 

“We might feel differently, perhaps, if 
we could actually see the eagerness with 
which our men at the front welcome the 
arrival of the war munitions which we 
are making for them. We would realize 
then that they need more, many more, 
of them. 

“News from our battle fronts, both 
Fast and West, has been good, it is true, 
and we can reasonably hope and expect 
that it will be even better in the weeks 
ind months just ahead, but we still have 
a long way to go before we can achieve 
complete victory. 

“Our enemies would like nothing better 
than to be able to persuade us that they 
ire practically impotent and on the verge 
of complete collapse. Let us be careful 
that we don’t fall into the trap of over- 
confidence that they are hoping to set 
for us, 

“We know comparatively little about 
what is happening inside the German 
Reich or the Japanese Empire but we 
may be sure that every available unit of 
productive labor is working to the limit 
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under force, perhaps, but producing 
nevertheless. 

“We have demonstrated that free labor 
and free enterprise can outproduce the 
slave labor and the dictator-ruled indus- 
tries of our enemies. Let us hold this 
production advantage that we have 
gained until unconditional surrender ends 
the war.” 


2. Aid for Income 
Tax Deductions 


THE additional paper work forced on 
your already burdened payroll depart- 
ment by the new income tax deductions 
can be lightened to some extent by the 
use of the following suggestion sent in 
by J. T. Christiansen of the Battle Creek 
Food Company: 

Obtain sufficient tax tables to permit 
insertion of one onto each individual pay 
record. Before inserting the table, draw 
an arrow or two heavy colored lines on 
each side of the column which has been 
determined to pertain to the individual’s 
pay check from information on Form W-4 
of the US Treasury Department (Em- 
ployee’s Withholding Exemption Certifi- 
cate). The table can then be isolated by 
tearing away margins as well as the top 
guide, and as long as the individual’s 
status remains unchanged, the table thus 
made forms a quick and safe guide. 


3. Uses Postcard for 
Second Notice 


INSTEAD of using the traditional car- 
bon duplicate of the first notice of a 
premium due, American Farmers Mu- 
tual, St. Paul, sends out a_ postcard 
second notice, with fill-ins showing the 
amount due, policy number, and date due 
on the address side, and a printed mes- 
sage on the other side. A note on the 
message side indicates that a receipt will 
be mailed only if checked in the box in- 
cluded for that purpose. The first notice 
is mailed in an envelope and the carbon 
copy retained in the office gives the data 
for fill-in on the second notice, and for 
the receipt, if requested. The receipt is 
also in the form of a postcard with fill- 
ins on address side, which is marked 
“Paid.” 

American Farmers Mutual reports two 


years’ experience shows only about one 
third of the policyholders request a re- 
ceipt, and adds that this system has re- 
sulted in substantial economies in post- 
age, paper, folding, inserting, etc. 


4. United Parcel Solves 
Stamp Problem 


UNITED Parcel Service has issued a 
bulletin to the stores it serves describing 
in detail the procedure it has evolved 
for collecting ration stamps on delivered 
merchandise. A sticker is pasted on the 
package, above or to the left of the col- 
lection envelope, reading: “Driver: Cor- 
rect number of ration stamps must be 
collected on delivery of this order.” A 
large “R” printed in red gives added 
emphasis. A collection envelope attached 
securely by gummed tape to the package 
at the left of the address label is re- 
moved at time of delivery and its stub 
becomes the store control record. This 
envelope, which is numbered, is to be 
filled out with the ration book number, 
series, and number of points to be col- 
lected, as well as usual information on 
kind of sale, date, department number, 
etc. A notice to the driver printed on the 
envelope cautions that stamps must be 
picked up on delivery, driver must not 
split order, can accept only exact num- 
ber of proper serial stamps, and is to 
enclose them in envelope, seal, and turn 
in to cashier every night. 


5. Explain Withholding 
Tax to Employees 


EXPLAINING fully your role in the 
new withholding procedure for income 
taxes will do much to avoid misunder- 
standing and bad feeling on the part of 
the employee. A pamphlet published by 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers gives the employee a complete ex- 
planation of the new ruling (including 
tables for computing the tax) and how 
it will affect him. It also reveals that 
life is not entirely a “bed of roses” for 
his employer, as it gives some idea of the 
bookkeeping burden the employer must 
bear. Copies of the pamphlet, titled 
“Your Boss Is Drafted as Tax Collec- 


tor” may be obtained from the associa- 
tion. 





















A Pattern for Your Public Relations Program 


(Continued from page 12) 


passed by the government bureaus. 

Another school, and this in- 
cludes the vast majority, believes 
in full cooperation, particularly 
during these times, and a reasoned 
effort for harmonious relations. 

The outstanding example of co- 
operation has been the almost 
universal acceptance of the pay- 
roll allotment plan in furthering 
the financing of the war. The plan 
we pioneered a year ago of offering 
to pay our dividends in war bonds, 
war stamps, or cash, has built for 
us much good will. 

Service on government advisory 
boards should be accepted when- 
ever such a request is made. 

I do not infer that I approve of 
all government policies and pro- 
cedures. On the contrary, I con- 
sider the actions of the bureaucrats 
in attempting to police us all, in- 
dividuals and corporations alike, 
in both business and private life, 
a most dangerous threat to our 
whole philosophy. But. sitting 
around and damning the adminis- 
tration to sympathetic listeners 
about your troubles with the al- 
phabetical agencies won't cure 
them. Tell your employees, your 
stockholders, your customers—the 
millions of acutely tax conscious 
voters—of the cost and shameful 
waste of manpower to you and the 
Government alike of unnecessary, 
confused procedures. 

Now these specifics that I have 
presented are part of the internal 
and external measures which we 
must assemble and set in motion 
before embarking on the publicity, 
or general public enlightenment, 
phases of the program. 

The information distribution 
machinery set-up necessarily must 
be based on the size, number, and 
location of operational units, 
character of business, and the 
special problems of the particular 
enterprise involved. 

We have numerous instances of 
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complete public relations depart- 
ments, fully staffed and operating 
under ranking officers, having the 
title of vice president or public re- 
lations director. In smaller com- 
panies the activity is directed by 
one of the senior officers—in addi- 
tion to his other duties. It is not a 
job to leave to a subordinate. 

A casual survey indicates that 
most businesses which have an or- 
ganized program retain public re- 
lations counsel to direct and exe- 
cute their programs. These men, 
as well as those in similar capaci- 
ties within corporations, must be 
thoroughly skilled in all the phases 
of public relations. They must be 
competent to advise on all policies 
and acts which in any way affect 
your various relationships. It is 
taken for granted that they keep 
abreast of developments affecting 
your business and take advance 
measures to mect foreseeable necds. 
It is important for your public re- 
lations adviser to maintain an in- 
dependent viewpoint, properly bal- 
anced between the 
interest and the public interest. If 


corporation 


his advice is guided primarily by a 
desire to please the “boss” he sim- 
ply becomes another “yes” man. 
Here we enter our press rela- 
tions phase. It is vital to exercise 
discrimination in the selection and 
distribution of informative ma- 
terial. Every item should be tested 
for its news value and constructive 
effect. If there is any personal 
glorification in the news, let it be 
confined to the rank and file of 
workers who win recognition for 
outstanding accomplishments. 
Newspapers and other media 
want legitimate news originating 
with business and industry. They 
have been most gencrous in their 
treatment of all of us. We in turn 
must cooperate with them and re- 
frain from a deluge of trivialities, 
the only purpose of which is to get 
somebody’s name mentioned. The 


news-wise editors toss such }:1- 
terial in the wastebasket, and | 
assure you that no prestige js 
gained by such releases. 

We must also respond frani.|, 
to newspaper inquiries on matt: vs 
affecting the public interest, fut 
which for one reason or anot}wr 
may be embarrassing to us. When 
the press comes secking news 
can rest assured it is prompted |) 
no idle curiosity. Take immedi: | 
advantage of the opportunity jo 
present your side of the story. !}) 
the same token, the newspay» rs 
are always open to us to state om 
position in any matter of pullic 
interest. 

The confidence of the press is a 
precious asset to any enterprise 
and we must guide ourselves in 
such a way as to earn and hold 
that confidence. 

The news-worthy information 
supplied to the various media must 
be factual and accurate, particu- 
larly in financial statements where 
full disclosure, both good and bad, 
is desirable from the point of view 
of the press, as well as the stock- 
holders. The press also welconies 
the human phase of industry. A 
‘ase In point is the active interest 
shown by it in the accomplishments 
of the workers in war production. 

In closing I urge again the 
principle of sound policies and 
practices ; of human and just con- 
sideration for all your relation- 
ships, and of spreading the tale 
of your constructive contributions 
to economic and social progress 
under the free enterprise system. 
Use all avenues open to you; pub- 
licity, newspaper, and other pulili- 
‘ation advertising, direct-mail, 
house organs, and employee me: t- 
ings. All have their proper place in 
a balanced program. Let ever) 
enterpriser go about this task in- 
telligently and there will be 10 
doubt about the future of free « 
terprise. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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ibreakable spring Jaws 
mp them firmly to cards but 
mit removalor rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
ent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
t ssertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
? Sizes, 1in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
td by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
{ to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
w used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. €. SMITH, Mfr., Box 359, Exeter, Nebr. 


Steel Signals 








—————-F ~—. THIS 
COOK? STAINLESS STEE! rey-¥ 10) 


OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s Fil 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 36 Beaver St. 
cl Ansonia, Conn. 
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For Sales Managers 


DON’T BE CAUGHT AGAIN! 


—with no tangible 
evidence of deductible 
expenses when you 
make up 












your next 
income tax 
report. 


BEACH'S 
“Common Sense” 


are recommended by revenue collectors. 
Buy them from your own stationer. 


OR WRITE TO 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















Letterheads 





ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 
For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 
dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
100 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 
can use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest Depart- 
ment. 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 


July 1943 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





REBUILT POWER EQUIPMENT, a 
boon in these days of priorities, is cata- 
loged in a booklet published by the 
Chicago Electric Company, which pos 
this 
any, 


sesses the nation’s largest stock of 
equipment. If you are in 
this catalog may save you a lot of time 
and trouble. Chicago Electric Company 
will be glad to send you a free copy. 


need of 


* * * 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PACKING and 
crating are treated pointedly but good 
naturedly in a booklet “How to Pack 
It” published by Freightways. The shock- 
ing losses in goods, time, and labor rep- 
resented by damaged freight would 
seem to indicate that the apparently ob- 
vious fundamentals of good packing and 
plain marking need to be reemphasized 
to packers, and this little booklet with 
its humorous cartoons should do a good 
job of it. Freightways, which offers it, 
will also be glad to send you a Shippers 
Guide to Military Posts and Camps in 
the United States, if you wish. 


+ . * 


MINOR INJURIES in industry are tak- 
ing a disproportionate amount of man- 
hours from the war effort. A new rub- 
berless gauze bandage which takes only 
a few seconds to apply and adheres to 
itself, but not to skin, hair, or clothing, 
is described in literature offered by the 
American Bandage Corporation. 


* * * 


READY REFERENCE CATALOG of 
Mercury trucks, tractors, trailers, and 
material handling equipment has recently 
been prepared by the Mercury Manufac- 
turing Company. The new revised line 
allows increased production of essential 
machines, which may be procured by 
those who qualify as to (1) need, (2) 
preference rating, and (3) special WPB 
authorization (Form PD-556). Procedure 
to obtain an “approved model” industrial 
power truck, meeting the requirements of 
WPB order L-112 is presented by ques- 
tion-and-answer method. 


. * * 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads, Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 





CES and SUPPLIES 








Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 33 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 


tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 


taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 











Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Advertising Agencies 





Newspaper, magazine, trade publication ad- 
vertising. Publishers’ rates. MARTIN ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, 171B Madison Avenue, 
New York. 





Educational and Instruction 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Operate a 
Collection Agency—Credit Bureau. Quickly 
learned. Many make $5,000 yearly, up. Write 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Position Wanted 








INDUSTRIAL FIRE PREVENTION SPECIALIST 
whose advanced methods have saved Leading 
Industries more money through Effective Fire 
Prevention and Reduced Insurance rates than 
any other expert, desires permanent position 
with growing firm which wants to make sure 
their Industrial Investments are not destroyed 
by Fire. Experience includes Industrial Fire« 
Protection in Home Front Industries and on 
Actual War Front. Available completion pres- 
ent assignment within 30 days. Get the facts 
—Judge For Yourself. Reply Box 21, AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 
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THE LADY MEANS BUSINESS. By 
Aimee Buchanan. Many books have been 
written telling the white collar girl how 
to get along in business, how to dress 
and talk and generally behave in a busi- 
ness office; how to spell and punctuate 
and keep the boss’s check book balanced. 
They tell her how to get ahead—that is, 
from the file clerk’s job to a job at a 
CELLULOID secretary’s desk in the inner sanctum 
INDEX TABS sanctorum ; how to go from a $15 a week 
job to a $35 job. But they don’t tell her 

how to go on from there and they care- 
fully sidestep all reference to the hand- 









use 
handy 


MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG US 


to speed reference in active books, card files 
or salesmen’s portfolios. ; : 

icaps that every business woman knows 
Any index you want —typed, written or printed | exist to keep the white collar girl in her 
on the chengeeble inserts may be slipped into well-known place as handmaiden to the 


the MAK-UR-OWN strip, cut to length and male, Miss Buchanan accepts the fact 


| that “business has been a man’s world, 





pommenently cashed in 2 moment. that prejudice against women exists in 
Genuine, original MAK- it, and that therefore progress to the 
UR-OWN is sold in top—which young men take for granted 
three widths, seven colors demands of a woman an entirely dif- 
ferent strategy.” She sheds no tears over 
any “mute, inglorious Lady Knudsen,” 
however, for this is not a book of wishful 
thinking. It outlines in simple terms a 





for all kinds of indexing. 





Easy ta Use 





GO TO YOUR STATIONER FOR CLEAN, 
CONVENIENT MAK-UR-OWN INDEX TABS 





new strategy for the woman who wants 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, W. Y. 











The book is backed by plenty of facts, 
such as case histories of successful 








women executives, tabulated differences 
of pay of men and women in the same 





| 

| 

| . * 

| to get ahead in business—play by play. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| types of work, the number of women 


OUR MEN NEED | executives in different businesses, ete. 


| There is also an excellent bibliography 
te BOO KS Pa and a listing of personality tests avail- 

| able. This is definitely a book for the 
| alert, modern young woman who wants a 
chance to get to the top equal to that 


of the young men coming into business 
organizations. Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 


| 

COOPERATION GOES TO WORK. By 
| Harold L. Post. In this book Mr. Post, 
| a salesman, assures us that the only 
| way our traditional system of private 
| enterprise can possibly be preserved is 
through accepting a “middle ground” 


MEW BOOKS /, 2. 


between the proposals of the feder: 
planners and the rugged individualis: 
so deeply rooted in business. In othe 
words his answer is “cooperation.” An 
to obtain that cooperation Mr. Post bh: 
lieves each individual must be given 

complete and penetrating understandin 
of the advantages which private ente 
prise holds for him. Mr. Post is entirei 
right. But we doubt whether business ca 
do that job, even if Mr. Post’s book 

used as a basis for group discussion 

he suggests. During the last presidenti 
election Willkie leaders made a treme: 
dous effort to “sell” the private ente 
prise system to the United States. Bi 
much of the effort was dissipated upo 
people already sold on the system. T! 
meat and potato part of the job h 
to be done among those stratums of o1 
population which look to the gover: 
ment for support and are against an 
system which requires them to have t 
really go to work for a living. Those « 
us who have a stake in the private e: 
terprise system are just special pleade: 
in the eyes of the “have nots.” Whatev: 
we are for, they are against. Anythi: 
bearing a private enterprise tag is ju 
some more capitalistic propaganda. Hoy 
to “sell” that segment of our socict 


is the real problem which exponents «| 


the free enterprise system face. It wi 


take more than discussion groups to do 


it. Perhaps the place to begin is with th 
farmer. An eminent British statesma: 
after a visit to America, remarked th 
the fate of America would be decic« 


in the small towns and on the farms 0 


the Middle West. It may well be th 
the answer to the problem which M 
Post poses is for him to write anotl: 
book which will make the average m 
in the average small town and on tix 
average sized Middle West farm reali 


what will happen to him if the flame o! 


private enterprise is allowed to flické 
and die. C. C. Nelson Publishing Con 
pany. $2.50. 
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SEND ae 


GIVE A BOOST WITH A BOOK 


i. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 2nd Cover 
—Good books, in good condition, 


are wanted by the 1943 VICTORY Beach Publishing Company . 81 
ixby, R. W., Ine. =e 
BOOK CAMPAIGN for men in all venies ” 

Sook any, The H. C. 31 
branches of the service. Leave Cook Company, The ‘ 
yours at the nearest collection Dartnell Corporation, The .s 
center or public library. Ditto, Ine. . = 

Heineman, E. H. . 31 
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